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JiNBiKiSHA  Days  is  Japan.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah 
Scidmore.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Har- 
uer  aud  Brothers.  1891. 

Of  books  about  Japan  there  is  no  lack  in  these 
days,  and  yet  there  is  abundant  room  for  more. 
The  civilization  of  that  country  is  so  unlike  our 
own ;  it  has  so  much  to  teach  us,  as  well  as  to 
learn  from  us,  and  we  are  so  prone  to  magnify 
the  latter  and  forget  the  former,  that  a  book 
like  the  one  before  us,  which  deals  simply  and 
unaffectedly  with  those  lees  important  phases  of 
life  which  are  in  so  true  a  sense  its  most  im> 
is  exceedingly  welcome.  Mrs. 


so  frequently  violated.  Surely  so  accomplished 
a  parliamentarian  as  Dr.  Roberts  must  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  this  rule,  and  in  bis 
duties  as  assistant  Moderator  might  have  prop¬ 
erly  called  attention  to  its  requirements. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Assembly  were  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  “too  much  Stated  Clerk.” 
And  the  ancient  resolution,  with  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  wording,  may  yet  be  appropriate:  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  influence  of  the  Stated  Clerk 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di¬ 
minished.”  Looker  On. 


“THE  COBtMITTEE  ON  THEOIA>OICAI.  8EMI- 
NABIES"  DEFENDED  BY  ONE  OF  ITS 
MEMBERS. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Your  strictures  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks  on  the  Committee  ot  Theological 
Seminaries  in  the  last  Assembly,  seem  to  require 
a  word  of  explanation.  The  flrst  thought  on 
looking  upon  that  Committee  was  that  they 
were  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  repre¬ 
sented  East  Florida :  on  one  side  of  me  was  a 
man  from  Central  New  York;  on  the  other  a 
man  from  Omaha.  As  to  an  opinion  on  the 
case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  neither  myself  nor  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  I  represented  h£id  said  a  word — without 
it  be  this :  when  elected  a  Commissioner  I  said 
“  if  any  man  has  made  up  his  mind  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  matter,  I  wish  he  would 
go,  for  I  have  not.” 

Besides,  though  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  my 
relation  to  seminaries  had  been  latterly  more 
with  New  York.  I  spent  the  best  part  of  a 
week,  a  few  years  ago,  as  one  of  its  examiners, 
and  had  been  thrown  into  kindly  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Drs.  Adams  and  Hitchcock  and 
Prof.  Briggs.  But  the  question  was  not  one  at 
all  of  rival  seminaries.  It  never  entered  into 
thought  or  discussion.  This  was  all  swallowed 
up  in  the  larger  and  more  important  question. 
What  does  fidelity  to  the  truth  require?  The 
first  thought  was  our  need  of  divine  wisdom, 
which  we  sought  as  our  flrst  act.  The  next  was 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  do  in  the  kindest 
way.  If  there  was  anything  about  which  we 
labored  hard,  it  was  not  to  injure  even  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  connected  with  Union  Seminary. 
Delay  in  all  its  forms  was  talked  over.  I  re¬ 
member  urging  that  while  we  state  the  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  give  judgment,  we  waive 
that  right  until  the  committee  to  be  appointed 
Another  plan,  suggested  by  Dr. 


agree,  but  it  seems  to  me  these  influences  as 
set  forth  by  one  in  a  position  to  know,  can  be 
characterized  as  nothing  less  than  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1891. 


WiLUAM  E.  Dodoe.  The  Christian  Merchant. 
By  Carlos  Martyn.  New  York:  Funk  and 
Wagnalls.  |l.iM. 

It  is  well  that  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day  should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
good  men  of  their  country,  especially  of  the 
good  men  who  have  achieved  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  business  success.  It  has  become 
much  the  custom  for  even  good  people  to  affirm 
loudly  that  succ^  is  impossible  where  honest 
methods  are  em^oyed,  and  those  who  have 
proved  the  contrary,  live  in  general  such  unob¬ 
trusive  lives,  that  these  loud  affirmations  too 
often  go  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  man  who, 
like  his  father  before  him  and  his  son  after 
him,  was  eminently  successful  in  business, 
while  living  from  first  to  last  an  almost  ideal 
Christian  life,  a  life  dedicated  to  God’s  service, 
not  only  by  prayers  and  alms,  but  by  active, 
energetic  efforts  to  promote  the  public  weal  in 
all  directions,  political  and  financial  no  less 
than  educational,  benevolent  and  religious.  In 
vast  projects  for  the  building  of  railways  and 
canals,  for  opening  up  new  territory  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  the 
founding  of  Sunday-schools,  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  countless 
other  important  institutions,  this  good  mer¬ 
chant  was  continually  active.  His  private 
benevolences  equalled  his  public  works,  and  the 
sympathy,  tact,  and  patience  with  which  he 
put  his  vast  experience  at  the  service  of  those 
who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  was 
perhaps  a  greater  service  to  his  time  than  either 
his  public  or  his  private  charities.  Mr.  Dodge 
was  exceedingly  active  in  those  measures  which 
led  to  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools 
of  our  Church  in  1871,  and  the  day  which  saw 
this  union  consummated,  was  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  a  long  life  which  knew  many  rewards. 

Mr.  Martyn  has  told  this  story  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  young  and  those  not  accustomed 
to  serious  reading,  will  find  it  interesting  and 
stimulating.  People  of  more  fastidious  taste 
will  regret  that  he  so  often  mars  his  work  by 
introducing  well  worn  anecdotes  which  have  no 
connection  with  his  narrative  or  its  hero,  but 
to  the  many  readers  this  will  perhaps  prove  no 
blemish. 

A  Plea  for  Liberty.  An  argument  against 
Socialistic  Legislation.  Consisting  of  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Essays 
by  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Mackay.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  1891.  |2.26. 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  highly  valuable 
work,  give  a  very  fair  suggestion  of  its  method. 
They  are  The  Impracticability  of  Socialism,  The 
Limits  of  Liberty,  Liberty  for  Labor,  State  So¬ 
cialism  in  the  Antipodes,  Working  Class  Dis¬ 
content,  Investment,  Free  Education,  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  and  of  the 
Poor,  The  Evils  of  State  Trading  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Postoffice,  Free  Libraries,  The  State  and 
Electrical  Distribution,  The  True  Line  of  De¬ 
liverance.  These  important  and  highly  sugges¬ 
tive  subjects  are  treated  by  such  writers  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  writes  the  Introduction, 
Edward  Stanley  Robertson,  George  Howell, 
M.P.,  Thomas  Mackay  (the  editor),  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Alford,  Arthur .  Baffdorltch,  who  is  a  ftnpt 
rate  authority  on  the 


THE  SAIUN6  OF  THE  SHIP. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  ocean  steamship  one  comes  to  regard  as 
the  ensign  of  our  civilization.  Those  smoking 
funnels,  those  driving  screws,  rather  than  the 
tapering  masts  and  flying  flags  and  magnificent 
saloons,  gain  a  hold  upon  our  respect ;  and  when 
the  great  ship  goes  down  the  bay  with  a  sort 
of  majesty  all  her  own,  in  a  kind  of  reserve 
splendor  of  strength  and  assured  mastery  of  the 
elements,  swings  with  a  grace  which  has  been 
styled  by  some  that  of  a  race-horse  or  grey¬ 
hound,  by  others  that  of  a  queenly  woman, 
through  the  last  channels,  over  the  bar  and 
round  the  Hook,  and  then,  with  freshening 
speed  that  will  thrill  unfailingly  till  the  voyage 
is  done,  looks  the  ocean  in  the  face,  as  if  stream 
n.nH  berg,  fog  and  cyclone,  were  naught  to  her, 
one  lifts  his  hat  and  bows  his  head  as  if  the 
“Spirit  of  Aye”  had  passed  and  laid  a  mighty 
spell  upon  his  heart. 

But  the  ship  is  more  than  a  magnificent  mis^^ 
tress  of  the  awful  seas  and  storms ;  more  than 
a  tremendous  voyaging  machine,  equipped  for 
any  stress  or  emergency ;  for  she  carries  a  hu¬ 
man  element  and  interest  that  are  simply  world¬ 
wide.  Look  over  her  cabin  list,  that  is  read 
everywhere  on  the  day  she  sails;  look  into  her 
steerages,  where  the  multitudes  really  are, 
whose  homes  and  loves  and  hopes  are  great  in 
His  esteem  as  any,  and  also  knit  that  ship  to 
every  land  on  which  the  sun  looks  down,  then 
you  will  know  the  real  secret  of  the  ship,  some¬ 
thing  to  which  even  her  grandeur  is  subordinate 
and  a  slave.  The  ship  is  the  submissive  servant 
of  man,  and  her  speed  and  power  and  safety  are 
the  instruments  only  of  a  world-fellowship  that 
is  looking  toward  the  final  unity  of  men  and 
nations.  They  come,  they  go,  these  voyagers 
over  sea;  they  mingle  and  interchange,  they 
learn  and  teach,  they  love  and  remember  and 
long  and  hope,  till,  by  and  by,  they  shall  know 
as  they  are  known,  and  this  human  family  shall 
be  one.  These  thoughts  crowd  into  one’s  mind 
just  as  the  crowds  throng  through  the  ship  on 
sailing  day,  for  there  he ‘hears  spoken  all  lan¬ 
guages  of  man  civilized,  manifold  indeed,  yet  elo¬ 
quent  with  a  sentiment  that  has  very  simple 
and  universal  expression.  He  must  be  a  poor 
linguist  in  this  human  world- speech  not  to  I 
know  what  is  transpiring  in  that  microcosmic 
space.  Love  and  hope,  longing  and  regret, 
greeting  and  good-bye,  are  in  men’s  faces  the 
same  as  in  their  hearts,  all  the  world  over. 
And  you  get  such  a  bath  of  humanity  while 
you  mingle  with  the  men  and  women  on  a 
steamer  that  is  just  to  sail,  as  to  make  you 
know  why  every  man  is  debtor  to  every  other 
to  do  him  all  the  good  he  can,  help,  comfort, 
uplift  in  all  possible  ways,  because  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  peoples.  They  weep,  they 
laugh,  they  love  and  long  and  hope,  as  one,  one 
as  all  the  others.  No  wonder  that  His  heart, 

I  His  to  whom  men  came  near  as  they  do  to  the 
infinite  ocean,  was  moved  with  compassion  to¬ 
ward  the  multitudes.  Too  often  they  only 
weary  us.  The  tired  man  cannot  bear  to  be 
jostled.  8wift  transit  from  the  cities  seems  at 
night  always  to  echo  the  cry :  “  anywhere,  any¬ 
where,  out  of  the  crowd !”  Even  Jesus  sought 
seclusion  and  took  His  disciples  apart  to  rest 
awhile.  Let  us  only  be  careful  not  to  forget 
that  every  atom  in  the  crowd  has  that  within 
capable  of  joy  or  grief,  of  wounding  and  of  com¬ 
forting,  which  makes  its  silent  but  perpetual 
appeal  to  our  tenderest  consideration.  Oh,  if 
we  could  so  constantly  remember  what  we  feel 
on  days  like  the  ship’s  sailing  day  as  never  to 
act  or  feel  unworthily  or  selfishly  1  The  godlike 
grace  is  not  a  passing  sentiment ;  it  is  a  steady, 
living  love. 

Coming  over  the  ship’s  side  when  the  warn¬ 
ing  call  is  given,  one  has  a  vision  of  the  human 
face  that  is  probably  not  elsewhere  to  be  had. 
It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  face  a  crowd  of  people 
anywhere.  Often  their  eyes  smite  you  dumb. 
Sometimes  they  thrill  one  with  ineffable  excite¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  possible  for  us  to  study  the 
human  face  collectively  on  a  good  many  and 
some  rare  occasions.  But  it  is  not  departing 
from  literal  truth  to  say  that  the  face  of  a 
waiting  crowd,  just  divided  from  those  on  board 
the  ship  and  soon  to  be  put  further  asunder,  is 
something  quite  by  itself.  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
seen  and  felt  only ;  for  no  man  can  paint  it  or 
photograph  it.  Yet  the  memory  of  that  picture 
and  sensation  should  be  a  lesson  from  the  great 
book  'of  life.  It  is  difficult,  in  these  days,  more 
difficult  than  we  know,  to  get  down  to  the  im¬ 
mense  deeps  in  humanity,  to  fathom  the  needs 
of  man.  Hunger  and  toil  seem  to  be  men’ s  foes ; 
fulness  and  idleness  or  ease  seem  to  be  enough 
for  the  crowd.  Did  you  think  so  in  your  plans 
of  beneficence  or  in  the  sermon  you  wrote  the 
other  day  on  the  gospel  to  men’s  bodies  rather 
than  to  their  souls  ?  How  could  you  so  forget 
the  things  you  must  have  seen  in  the  faces 
there  by  the  ship,  when  some  were  taken  and 
the  others  left  ?  Is  a  heart-ache  only  a  wrench 
of  some  muscle,  the  anguish  of  separation  a 
thing  of  nerves  ?  My  brother,  this  human  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  a  shallow  thing  that  can  be  sounded 
by  a  ploughshare  or  compassed  by  a  railway. 
And  the  sea,  the  great  deep  out  yonder,  has  no 
back-coming  fleet.  In  that  land  to  which  we 
go,  our  Lord  Himself  has  told  us  there  are  sep¬ 
arations  of  which  death  is  but  a  faint  sugges. 
tion.  If  the  lines  on  those  faces  should  deepen, 
those  tears  should  darken,  those  heart-aches 
that  make  you  shiver  to  contemplate,  and  weep 
tears  of  sympathy  though  no  friend  of  yours 
sails  to-day,  should  be  perpetuated,  if  the  divid¬ 
ing  gulf  yonder  should  lie  between  at  last — and 
all  this  the  loving,  gentle  Christ  Jesus  has 
warned  us  of — what  must  it  be  to  us  who,  with 
deliberation,  addressed  our  gospel  to  anything 
less  than  the  souls  of  men,  or  taught  our  the¬ 
ology  to  touch  lightly  on  the  immensity  of  the 
redeeming  work  and  grace  t 

For  some  of  us  the  day  is  already  far  spent, 
but  this,  we  felt,  there  by  the  ship  as  if  it  were 
the  judgment-day,  should  have  place  in  every 
sermon :  the  ivorld  to  come !  the  world  to  come  1 
There  were  hands  that  reached  for  the  ship’s 
iron  sides  as  if  they  must  detain  her.  There 
were  cries  when  her  mighty  engines  woke  up 
from  their  short  sleep  that  seemed  like  wails 
from  the  world  unseen.  Then  there  was  silence, 
for  the  ship  was  gone !  But  as  we  hurried  away, 
brushing  off  the  tears  and  trying  vainly  to 
swallow  the  lump  that  will  stick  in  one’s 
throat,  we  thought  of  His  words :  the  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  are 
LOST.  A  gospel  of  salvation,  redemption  unto 
life ;  the  holy  city  yonder ;  these  are  our  all,  ODR 


portant  ones, 

Scidmore  takes  her  readers  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  not  only— that  has  been  well  done 
before — but  she  shows  us  those  things  which 
really  make  the  home,  and  distinguish  it  from 
the  homes  of  other  lands:  home  customs  and 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Hon.  8.  M.  Breckinridge,  May  SSth,  1891. 
[Ethelbert  D.  Warfield  says  of  Judge  Breckinridge 
in  Harper’s  Weekly :  “  The  story  of  his  life  cannot  be 
read  in  what  he  did,  but  must  be  sought  in  what  he 
was.  The  humblest  came  to  him  for  counsel,  the 
strongest  for  encouragement;  rich  and  poor,  white 
and  black,  every  class  in  the  community,  knew, 
honored  and  loved  him.  He  never  forgot  what  he 
owed  to  others,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  rebuke,  as 
well  as  the  interest  to  commend.  It  is  needless  to 
analyze  what  he  was,  for  it  is  easy  to  sum  it  up  in 
what  he  wished  to  be,  and  happily  was— the  Christian 
gentleman.”] 

A  spell  hangs  o’er  this  cloudless  day 
That  saddens  all  the  heart  of  May ; 

The  waves  with  muffled  murmur  play 
Along  the  shore. 

From  yonder  bar  the  restless  bell 
Sounds  o'er  the  deep  its  mournful  knell ; 

He  who  hath  loved  our  Isle  so  well 
Shall  come  no  more. 

No  proud,  world-weary  one  was  he. 

That  from  the  haunts  of  men  would  flee. 

And  In  his  castle  by  the  sea 
Dwell  far  apart ; 

But  one  who  yearned  to  aU  bis  kind,  ‘ 

And,  by  the  magic  of  his  mind. 

From  sordid  dross  pure  gold  reflned 
With  subtle  art. 

Ah,  who  from  memory  may  erase 
The  impress  of  bis  kindly  face. 

His  genial  speech  and  courtly  grace. 

So  free  to  aU  ? 

Not  oft  did  plumed  knight  of  old. 

Whose  deeds  in  tale  and  song  are  told. 

His  Master’s  standard  so  uphold  j 
In  fleld  and  hall. 

A  Christian  soldier,  wise  and  good. 

Amid  the  ranks  of  men  he  stood. 

And  claimed  a  common  brotherhood 
For  high  and  low. 

His  was  the  all  embracing  creed 
That  bore  rich  fruit  in  noble  deed ; 

Full  well  did  they  in  direst  need 
His  bounty  know ! 

As  to  the  assembled  throng  he  spoke. 

None  dreamed  so  near  the  fatal  stroke ; 

His  task  fulfilled,  the  strained  cord  broke 
A  breathless  pause - 

How  sudden  seemed  Death’s  awful  call. 

Yet,  since  the  summons  comes  to  all. 

Who  would  not  thus  in  harness  fall 
In  such  high  cause  1 

Strong  spirit ;  sure  no  shade  of  night 
Had  power  to  stay  thy  homeward  flight, 

7M1  thou  in  realm  of  purest  light 
Didst  find  thy  rest. 

Ood  keeps  beneath  his  sheltering  arm 
Thy  loved  ones,  and  with  healing  balm. 

Their  wounded  hearts  bring  back  to  calm— 

He  knowetb  best. 

Henry  S.  Wybr. 

Nan||cket,  June  4, 189L 


descriptions  of  nature.  The  chapter  on  the 
Japanese  Theatre  is  already  familiar  to  die 
readers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

By  Thomas 
D.  Appleton  and 

Company.  1891. 

These  stories  have  all  the  charm  of  the  old 
time,  with  the  freshness  of  to-day,  and  are  in 
delightful  contrast  with  the  dry  commonplace 
which  tryannizes  over  the  every-day  life  of 
most  of  us.  San  Antonio  of  the  Gardena,  the 
first  of  these  stories,  is  a  lovely  picture  of  the 
simple  and  earnest  life  of  the  early  Spanish 
missionaries.  Others  of  the  tales  give  a  view  of 
the  life  and  the  tastes  of  the  Spanish  Mexicans 
of  to-day,  often  bringing  them  into  vivid  con¬ 
trast  with  the  American  miner,  who  sees  no  halo 
of  romance  around  the  “Greaser.”  In  others, 
the  power  for  evil,  which  lies  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  and  Mexican,  is  vividly 
brought  out.  The  stories  are  all  delightful, 
even  the  tragedies. 

The  Colonies. 


for  relief.  The  sorrowing  Jairus  from  the  bed- 
aide  of  his  dying  daughter,  the  nobleman  whose 
son  was  sick,  the  anxious  Nicodemus  who 
craved  spiritual  light,  the  poor  woman  who 
'“was  a  sinner”,  and  multitudes  of  the  sick,  the 
blind,  and  the  suffering  all  make  up  a  constant 
procession.  For  every  one  of  them  the  sym¬ 
pathizing  Saviour  had  a  kind  word  or  a  cure  of 
“  whatever  disease  they  had.  ”  He  turned  nobody 
away. 

Now  why  should  not  we  all  do  what  they 
did,  and  carry  our  guilt  or  our  g^riefs  directly 
to  that  same  compassionate  Saviour.  If  not 
near  ns  in  bodily  form.  He  is  near  us  in  spirit. 
Among  the  readers  of  this  article  may  be  a 
disootpaged  and  desponding  Christian.  My 
friend,  do  you  make  Jesus  Christ  the  real  per¬ 
sonality  that  you  ought?  Do  you  actually  real¬ 
ize  Christ?  Treat  Him  as  He  invites  you  to 
treat  Him.  Go  to  Him  with  your  plans  or  your 
perplexities,  your  doubts  and  your  difficulties, 
your  temptations  and  your  trials.  Be  sure  of 
this  fact  that  your  loving  Redeemer  is  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  your  welfare. 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  are  often  too 
busy  to  devote  much  time  or  thought  to  you, 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  afford  you 
effectual  relief.  The  blessed  Jesus  can  never 
bave  too  many  applicants;  that  divine  ear  is 
open  to  all.  Other  people  cannot  exactly  under¬ 
stand  your  case.  But  He  knows  just  where  the 
arrow  entered,  or  where  the  blow  falls  heaviest 
on  your  suffering  heart.  His  eye  is  on  you 
when  the  tempter  is  busy  with  his  cunning 
snares.  He  notes  every  tear  that  stains  your 
cheek.  He  followed  your  weary  steps  when 
you  went  out  to  that  new-made  grave  to  weep 
there. 

How  many  there  are  who  seem  ready  to  rush 
to  human  friends  for  counsel  or  comfort,  and 
yet  strangely  neglect  to  go  and  tell  Jesus  I 
Anxious  sinners  often  crowd  into  inquiry-meet¬ 
ings  to  seek  guidance  or  to  be  prayed  for.  This 
is  a  wise  step  if  it  be  taken  in  the  right  spirit, 
right  expectation.  But  the  meet- 
ii^;  that  an  awakened  soul  needs  most,  is  the 
duVt  meeting  of  their  oum  souls  with  their  own 
"TSwiour.  The  Rev.  Newman  Hall  once  said  to 
me,  “I  preach  less  and  less  about  people’s 
frames  and  feelings  and  troubles,  and  I  preach 
more  and  more  about  Christ.  That  is  what  all 
kinds  of  people  need;  they  need  Christ.”  The 
most  eloquent  preacher,  the  most  faithful  pas¬ 
tor,  or  parent,  or  teacher,  are  only  helpful  when 
they  direct  a  troubled  soul  immediately  to  the 
Lamb  of  God. 

“Requests  for  prayer”  are  often  presented  in 
meetings.  All  very  well  if  they  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  out  of  mere  formality,  or  if  they  are  not 
relied  upon  as  the  main  thing  to  be  done.  In¬ 
tercessory  prayer  is  of  great  value,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  substitute  for  the  direct  approach  of. 
every  needy,  or  guilty,  or  burdened  soul  to  Him 
who  alone  can  bestow  blessing.  Do  not  look  to 
man,  or  lean  on  man.  All  that  a  human  hand 
can  do  is  to  point  you  to  Christ,  or  lead  you 
towards  Him.  That  poor  woman  in  the  “coasts 
of  Canaan”  knew  what  she  was  about.  She 
threw  her  load  of  trouble  upon  the  only  Person 
in  the  world  who  could  relieve  her,  and  she 
would  not  take  “no”  for  an  answer.  Her  story 
is  told  in  the  Bible,  to  teach  you  and  me  the 
only  road  to  sure  relief.  No  skeptic  can  gain¬ 
say  her  testimony.  Then  our  first  duty  in  every 
hour  of  need,  of  temptation,  or  of  trouble,  is 
to  do  what  she  did — go  and  tell  Jesus. 


Stories  of  Old  and  New  Spain. 
Janvier.  New  York 


be  heard  from. 

Patton  himself,  was  to  have  the  Assembly  hold 
an  adjourned  session  in  the  Fall,  until  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  time  for  conference .  Against 
this  was  urged  expense,  and  to  my  proposition, 
that  a  decision  must  be  reached  by  the  present 
Assembly  or  it  could  not  be  reached  at  all.  It 
was  the  legal  aspect  of  the  compact  which  was 
urged  in  the  Committee,  I  have  thought,  even 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  Assembly  by  Judge 
Breckinridge,  which  seemed  to  shut  us  up  to  the 
course  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  or  else 
to  do  nothing,  which  of  course  meant  approval. 
All  who  have  met  Judge  Breckinridge  know 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  as  well  as  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  head.  If  he  could  have  seen  any 
way  to  do  what  he  thought  a  right  thing  with 
more  of  kindness,  he  would  have  suggested  it. 

One  word  more,  and  that  is  as  to  the  reasons 
of  disapproval.  These  were  not  dwelt  upon 
largely  in  the  Committee.  Tbe  compact  was 
simply  to  disapprove,  and  beyond  that  we  were 
not  called  upon  to  go.  I  suppose  each  man  had 
formulated  in  his  own  mind  his  reasons,  and 
they  doubtless  differed  very  widely.  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  so  far  as  my  present  knowledge 
goes,  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  I  could  not  have  voted  to  try 
Prof.  Briggs  for  heresy.  My  two  points  against 
him  as  a  teacher,  especially  in  the  Chair  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  are  these:  1.  His  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  the  logic  of  his  admissions. 
Dr.  Briggs  believes  in  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  yet  he  admits  statements  which 
overthrow  it.  He  denies  universal  salvation, 
and  yet  with  him  redemption  comprehends  the 
entire  race.  Where  one  would  be  landed  by  his 
theory  of  progressive  sanctification,  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  it  would  be  away  from  the 
old  moorings.  A  second  objection  is  that  he 
accepts  as  proved,  theories  some  of  which  are 
rationalistic  in  their  tendency  (e.  g.,  miracles 
and  prophecy),  and  others  are  certainly  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  scholars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  dropped  before  another  generation  (e.  g., 
Pentateuch  not  written  by  Moses) . 

I  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Briggs’s  erudition 
and  for  the  stimulus  which  he  has  given,  both 
through  his  pupils  and  his  writings,  to  Biblical 
research.  But  in  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Theology^  where  one  is  placed  conspicuously  as 
a  guide  in  things  revealed,  the  Church  has  a 
right  to  insist  that  a  teacher  of  teachers  be  a 
careful,  safe,  as  well  as  competent  literary  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord.  We  believe 
in  liberty  and  in  any  criticism,  high  or  low, 
which  bows  in  reverent  submission  to  the  di¬ 
vine  Word.  But  liberty  is  not  license;  theory 
is  not  always  fact.  It  was  Prof.  Briggs’s  theo¬ 
ries  which  alarmed  the  Church,  and  loyalty  to 
the  truth  made  it  necessary,  so  the  Assembly 
thought,  to  call  a  halt.  It  was  no  contest  be¬ 
tween  Princeton  and  Union  which  might  do  for 
boys  in  a  ball-game.  But  for  honest  Christian 
men  to  think  or  for  a  moment  consider  any 
question  on  such  an  occasion  but  simple  loyalty 
to  the  Word  of  God,  is  a  charge  which  I  think 
should  be  withdrawn.  J.  K.  Wight. 

New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 


1490-1750.  By  Reuben  Gcdd 
Thwaites.  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin.  With  four  Maps. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1891. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  Epochs  of 
American  History,  which  are  designed  tc  bring 
out  in  high  relief  the  main  causes  for  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  and  the  ideas  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  formation  and  the 
continued  integrity  of  the  Union.  Though  they 
are  mainly  intended  for  use  as  school  text  books, 
they  yet  furnish  to  any  thoughtful  mind  agree¬ 
able  and  suggestive  reading  in  spite  of  their 
brevity.  As  school  text  books  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  as  tending  to  put  the  facts  of 
hsitory  in  due  subordination  to  the  ideas  of 
which  those  facts  are  the  exponents.  The  book 
is  well,  though  somewhat  too  compactly  made. 
Its  fine  print  and  close  binding  are  hardly  to 
be  commended. 

Journal  of  Maurice  db  Guerin.  Edited  by 
O.  % and 

lafed  from  th^l|||||entfefli''Kien^^UBwlii  by 
Jessie  P.  Frothin^am.  New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  immortal  books  which  were 
not  born  to  die.  Rather,  the  word  which  it 
speaks  to  the  world  grows  more  impressive  as 
time  goes  on,  and  an  increasing  number  of  men 
learn  to  understand  nature  better,  and  to  real¬ 
ize  more  intensely,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said 
that  Maurice  de  Guerin  realized,  “  what  there  is 
adorable  and  secret  in  the  life  of  nature.  ”  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  English  translation  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  we  hail  this  new  translation,  which 
is  done  with  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

The  Master’s  Praise.  A  collection  of  Songs 
for  the  Sunday  School.  By  Rev.  E.  E.  Lo¬ 
renz  and  Rev.  Isaiah  Baltzell.  Dayton,  O. : 
W.  J.  Shuey.  1891. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  demand  for 
new  hymn  books  for  use  in  the  worship  of  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  so  constant.  It  makes  sadly 
evident  the  fact  that  either  superintendents  or 
publishers  or  both,  have  very  vague  ideas  as  to 
the  requirements  in  the  case.  The  authors  of 
the  collection  before  ns  are  already  well  known 
as  composers  and  compilers  of  mnsio  of  this 
class,  and  this  little  volume  does  not  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  former  similar  publications.  The 
paper  and  print  are  cheap,  and  the  binding 
seems  hardly  likely  to  last  even  as  long  as  the 
music. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School  Room.  Part  I. 
The  Human  Body.  New  York:  A.  Lovell 
and  Company.  76  and  80  cents. 

Like  the  eminent  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  of  England, 
the  writer  of  this  notice  visited  Grammar 
School  No.  49,  New  York,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  results  obtained  by  Miss  Buckolew,  the 
author  of  this  book,  in  quickening  the  minds  of 
children  in  the  primary  department,  and  in 
giving  them  just  the  knowledge  of  their  bodies 
which  children  should  be  tangdit  in  all  our 
public  schools.  This  book  gives  minute  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  method  by  which  these  results 
are  obtained,  and  is  a  very  practical  hand-book 
for  use  in  schools. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.  For 
use  in  Higher  Grammar  Classes.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Intending  it  to  serve  for  reference  as  well  as 
for  class-room  use,  the  author,  in  mnlring  the 
book,  has  ever  kept  in  view  the  three  uses  of 
grammar; 'intellectual  discipline,  a  key  to  un¬ 
lock  the  meaning  of  sentences,  and  a  body  of 
rules  for  correct  expression.  Illnstrations  from 
good  writers  and  speakers  are  at  times  happily 
introduced.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  paper 
good. 

Life.  By  M.  J.  Savage.  Boston:  George  H. 
Ellis. 

Mr.  Savage’s  brilliant  style  is  the  vehicle  of 
more  than  one  doubtful  theory.  He  is,  how-  J 
ever,  pretty  sound  in  his  ethical  and  in  his  so-/ 
cial  theories,  and  there  are  essays  in  this  boEl; 
— on  The  Problem  of  Pain,  for  instance,  qb 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  Nationalism,  on  Moralities  and 
Morality— which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Notes  on  English  Literature.  By  Fred  Par¬ 
ker  Emery.  Instructor  in  English  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company.  1891. 

The  author’s  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  the  study  of  English  Literature  interest¬ 
ing.  He  doubtless  succeeds  in  this  purpose. 
The  value  of  a  text-book  like  this,  which  is 


The  Housing  of  the  Wbrking^'dlaMes  and  the 
Poor,  Frederick  Millar,  Hon.  Auberin  Hubert, 
and  others  not  less  competent  to  speak  on  their 
several  subjects.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  a  complete  survey  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Socialists  and  their  opponents,  but  the 
question  is  so  put  as  to  appeal  with  a  com¬ 
pelling  force  to  every  open  mind,  rendering  in¬ 
difference  on  the  momentous  subject  henceforth 
impossible  to  the  conscientious  reader,  and 
impelling  such  to  pursue  this  subject  farther 
with  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  Boor  of  Proverbs.  By  R.  F.  Horton, 
M.A.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 
Company.  1891.  fl.50. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  main  body  of 
Proverbs  is  the  collection  which  begins  at  cop¬ 
ter  X.  and  ends  at  xxii.  16.  To  this  collection  is 
added  an  appendix,  xxii,  IT-xxiv.  22,  then  an¬ 
other,  xxiv.  28—84.  He  regards  chapters  xxv.— 
xxix.  as  an  entirely  new  collection  made  by  the 
literary  circle  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  about 
250  years  after  Solomon.  The  book  closes  with 
the  appendices,  which  are  regarded  as  the 
product  of  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  period.  These 
two  collections,  in  the  author’s  view,  were 
brought  together  perhaps  in  Josiah’s  day  by  an 
unknown  editor,  who  made  the  first  nine  chap¬ 
ters  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  book.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  interpretation  would 
gain  force  by  being  conducted  on  chronological 
lines,  especially  as  the  author  finds  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  several  parts  to  the  times  in  which 
each  was  produced.  That  method  he  regards  as 
impossible,  without  assigning  a  good  reason  for 
the  impossibility.  On  the  plan  adopted,  the 
religious  and  ethical  teachings  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  are  well  brought  out  and  applied  to 
modem  life. 

Gray  Days  and  Gold.  By  William  Winter. 
New  York:  MacMillan  and  Company.  1891. 
75  cents. 

The  title,  Mr.  Winter  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
has  reference  to  the  gray  days  of  an  American 
wanderer  in  the  British  islands,  and  to  the  gold 
of  thought  and  fancy  that  can  be  found  there. 
The  little  volume  is  in  some  sense  a  companion 
to  Shakespeare’s  England,  published  not  so  very 
long  ago,  and,  like  it,  is  made  chiefly  of  letters 
written  to  The  New  York  Tribune,  though  all 
the  papers  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re¬ 
publication.  They  show  at  their  best  their 
author’s  quick  sympathy  and  clear  insight  into 
the  essential  in  the  works  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  made  recent  English  literature  what 
it  is— Bums,  Scott,  Byron,  Mathew  Arnold, 
Clough,  and  many  others.  He  has  followed 
where  they  walked,  has  sat  beside  their  graves, 
has  entered  into  their  spirit.  There  are  papers 
on  Shakespeare,  too,  and  on  the  Bath  of  pres- 
ent  and  classic  days,  and  on  some  writers  of  a 
time  long  past.  A  few  poems,  chiefly  elegiac, 
complete  the  volume. 

Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere.  By  Hamil¬ 
ton  Wright  Mabie.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Company.  1891.  $1.25. 

These  papers  have  already  been  read  by  thou¬ 
sands,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Tlie 
Christian  Union  at  intervals  during  the  past 
four  years.  They  reveal  a  genuine  capacity  for 


iln^ning  a  bright  little  tune  of  her  own 
land,  Iplabriella  met  one  day  in  the  narrow  entry 
of  her  tenement  home  a  lady  who  talked  to  her 
in  h«!9  own  tongue  and  invited  her  to  Sunday 
schoal. 

The  music,  with  words  she  could  understand, 
pleashi  her  ear,  and  went  to  her  heart,  and  the 
ItalhMi  girl  gave  her  young  life  to  Christ,  to 
serve  Him  for  time  and  eternity. 

Oo4’s  puriiose  for  her  was  that  her  service 
shoal$  be  short  in  this  world,  and  full  of  suffer- 
iug.-wjipor  a  few  months  she  was  regular  at  Sun- 
<lRy  ll|liool,  and  her  voice  was  heard  clear  and 
sweflil  in  the  hymns,  and  her  face  was  most 
earailt  in  its  attention  to  the  sermon. 

Ft#  months  ago  Gabriella  was  taken  ill,  and 
all  efforts  to  save  her  life  were  in  vain.  The 
missistiary  lady,  who  had  led  her  to  Sunday 
school,  did  not  forget  her  in  her  sickness. 

Although  the  parents  were  nominally  Roman 
Catholic,  the  mother  said,  “  My  child  cannot 
get  well,  then  please  come  every  day  and  help 
prepare  her  for  heaven.” 

Almost  every  day  last  month  the  missionary 
visited  that  cheerless  tenement  of  two  small, 
dark  rooms,  and  read  to  the  suffering  girl  and 
sang  her  favorite  hymns. 

When  the  pain  was  very  severe  the  whispered 
word  was  “Sing,  sing.” 

“Paese  besto  dl  vita  e  d’amor. 

Oh  quanto  bramato  tn  sel  dal  mlo  cor.” 
Happy  country  of  Ufa  and  love. 

Oh  how  my  heart  longs  for  thee. 

At  twilight  one  day  after  the  hymn,  Gabriella 
looked  up  with  a  smile  and  said,  “  Jesus  is  here, 
1  can  soon  see  His  face.” 

So  the  days  passed  on,  and  the  voice  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  as  she  tried  to  sing  the  dear 
old  hymns,  until  one  evening  the  missionary 
saw  the  lips  move,  but  there  was  no  voice  to 
give  the  melody.  Putting  her  ear  down  closely 
to  the  dying  girl  the  words  of  one  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  songs  were  heard  in  broken  rhythm  of  the 
tune. 

Oh— beatl— sul— nel— clelo 
I  redentl - del  Signore.” 

Oh  happy  are  they  in  heaven,  the  redeemed  of  our  Lord, 

Over  and  over  were  the  words  repeated  until 
the  weakness  and  pain  silenced  the  lips.  Hours 
passed  on,  and  then  suddenly  there  came  to 
Galnriella  a  vision,  and  the  last  strength  when 
the  soul  parts  from  the  body,  and  with  a  clear 
voice  and  a  bright  smile  she  exclaimed,  “Jesus! 
Jesus!”  As  her  lips  moved  with  that  precious 
name  the  third  time,  she  was  in  His  presence 
and  uttered  it  as  she  looked  into  His  face. 

This  simple  story  is  a  real  incident  of  the  City 
Mission  work  of  May,  1891.  The  gospel  can 
reach  the  poorest  tenement  house,  and  it  must 
be  carried  there  by  personal  work. 

The  Woman’ s  Branch  of  New  York  City  Mis¬ 
sion  is  doing  this  kind  of  service.  Who  will 
help?  Money  is  needed  for  all  its  many  lines  of 
effort  in  our  great  city.  Who  would  not  have 
a  representative  among  other  Gabriellas  in  New 
York  ?  Many  earnest,  trained  young  women  are 
ready  to  do  this  as  a  life  work,  but  they  must 
he  supported.  Who  wUl  help  to  furnish  the 
means  to  sustain  these  laborers  who  are  doing 
so  much  good?  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge. 

104  Bible  House,  New  York. 


DB.  HAYS  ON  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist; 

The  history  of  the  late  Assembly  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hays,  who  was  a  com¬ 
missioner,  and  who  was  in  a  position  to  have 
information.  The  impressions  of  Dr.  Hays  de¬ 
serve  wider  circulation  than  they  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Dr.  Briggs  published  a  book  (“Whither”), 
“understood  to  be  specifically  aimed  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  and  to  be  an  effort 
to  have  whatever  Revision  movement  was 
abroad  in  the  Church  taken  in  charge  and 
managed  by  those  who  differed  from  Princeton 
Seminary.”  This  Was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  Assembly  tried  to  forbid  Dr.  Briggs’ 
further  service  to  the  Church.  Yet  until  a  year 
ago,  Princeton  Seminary  was  supposed  to  be 
opposed  to  all  Revision. 

2.  The  commissioners  came  to  the  Assembly 
“with  their  minds  made  up  with  remarkable 
definiteness.”  So  true  was  this,  that  the  only 
speech  mad6  which  looked  towards  the  approval 
of  the  election,  “instead  of  helping  Dr.  Briggs’ 
case,  really  did  his  cause  great  harm.” 

8.  “If  the  Assembly  could  have  had  brought 
before  it  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  question  of 
approving  or  disapproving  of  Professor  Smith 
as  a  teacher  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  on  the  basis  of  that 
speech  and  especially  on  that  part  of  it  touching 
the  Middle  State,  the  Assembly  would  have  ad- 
-vised  his  withdrawal  from  the  teaching  of  any 
of  our  Theological  institutions.”  Yet  the  speech 
did  not  formulate  any  doctrine  of  the  Middle 
State.  It  only  pleaded  for  tolerance  to'wards 
those  who  seek  further  light  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

4.  “The  Church  at  large  does  not  hold  the 
views"  of  Professors  Evans  and  Smith.  “The 
fact  that  Professor  Smith  made  the  opening 
speech  against  the  report,  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  energy  and  determination  with  which 
Dr.  Briggs  was  disapproved  of  at  this  time. 
It  may  have  been  somewhat  imfair  to  Dr. 
Briggs,  but  this  was  the  only  method  open  to 
the  Assembly  to  disapprove  of  Dr.  Smith.” 

My  interest  here  is  simply  with  the  influences 
at  'work  in  the  Assembly.  Others  may  not 


suffering  from  too  much  stated  clerk. 


The  sharp  comments  made  in  the  papers  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  politics  displayed  at  the  late 
General  Assembly,  and  the  undue  activity  of 
the  Stated  Clerk,  are  fully  justified  by  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  Clerk  was  not  a  member  of 
the  body.  He  was  the  officer  and  servant  of  the 
whole  Church.  But  he  openly  manifested  his 
sympathies  in  the  great  question  debated,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  guilty  of  repeated  and  vig¬ 
orous  shaking  of  the  head,  in  contradiction  of  a 
speaker’s  argument.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  Moderator  who  should  thus  openly  express 
his  disapproval  of  a  speaker,  and,  debarred  by 
his  position  from  joining  in  debate,  should  thus 
strive  to  counteract  an  opponent’s  words! 
And  the  height  of  his  assumption  was  reached 
when  he  interrupted  Dr.  Worcester  to  inform 
him  that  a  certain  paper  to  which  he  referred 
was  “  not  before  the  Assembly” !  If  a  speaker 
in  his  remarks  cannot  refer  to  any  act  or  paper 
which  is  not  formally  “before  the  Assembly,” 
then  Dr.  Francis’  pathetic  poem  about  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  Bible  should  have  been  ruled  out.-  There 
was  no  evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  sent  up 
as  an  overture,  or  that  an  authenticated  copy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Stated  Clerk.  And  to 
interrupt  a  speaker,  and  to  thus  try  to  damage 
his  argument,  was  certainly  a  very  petty  piece 
of  business. 

And  while  this  important  official  was  careful¬ 
ly  coaching  the  Moderator,  why  did  he  not  re¬ 
mind  him  of  rule  xxix,  which  reads  as  follows ; 
“If  more  than  one  member  rise  to  speak  at  the 
same  time,  the  member  who  is  most  distant 
from  the  Moderator’s  chair  shall  speak  first”? 
This  rule  was  repeatedly  violated  hy  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  without  objection  by  his  monitor.  The 
members  of  the  majority  made  a  regular  prac¬ 
tice  of  pre-empting  the  platform,  and  time  and 
again  were  recognized,  while  those  in  the  body 
of  the  house  were  vainly  seeking  the  floor.  It 
was  necessary  at  last  for  a  commissioner  to  call 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  which  had  been 


\ 

\ 


had  incorrect  information.  If  these  schoL 
are  also  Christian  men,  as  a  great  number 


critics  profess  to  find  there.’  We  desire  and 
intend  to  import  nothing  into  the  Bible.  We 


at  the  same  moment  to  offer  me,  as  a 
nfllv  authoritative  book,  a  volume  which  is 
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THE  INERRANCY  OF  SCRIPTURE,  concerned,  whether  the  mistakes  which  it  con-  should  be  any  debate  over  the  abstract  ques- 

_  tains  began  when  it  began,  or  have  crept  in  at  a  tion  whether  any  inaccuracy  is  possible,  and 

By  PiobMor  Pnadi  Brows  of  Union  Tkoologiotl  flomlanry.  later  time  through  inadvertence.  If  the  worth  why,  if  there  be  such  debate,  it  is  not  pertinent 
To  a  distant  observer  of  the  conflict  now  of  the  book  for  me  depends  upon  the  absence  in  to  show  that  inaccuracies  do  actually  exist  in 
going  on  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  may  it  of  mistake  of  any  kind  or  degree,  then  its  the  documents  we  possess,  without  impairing 
easUy  seem  that  personalities  have  had  too  worth  for  me  is  gone  when  such  a  mistake  is  their  practical  power  ? 

large  a  share  of  attention,  and  principles  too  proven;  and  the  date  at  which  that  mistake  was  The  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  distinguish 

little.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  desire  to  introduced  is  irrelevant  to  the  question,  what  between  original  errors  and  those  that  have 
minimiae  the  importance  to  the  struggle  of  the  worth  has  the  book  now  for  me?  To  take  ref-  come  in  at  a  later  time,  by  saying  that  God  is 
figure  in  it.  My  deep  regret  that  no  part,  uge  in  the  assertion  that  textual  criticism  has  the  author  of  the  Book,  and  that  it  is  dero^- 
however  small,  has  been  allotted  to  me  in  the  removed  the  errors  that  had  crept  in,  is  at  least  tory  to  Him  to  suppose  that  any  imperfection 
early  stages  of  this  struggle,  is  due  not,  of  to  say  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  nourish-  could  have  appeared  in  His  original  work.  Did 
course, to  the  supposition  that  my  contributions  ed  their  religious  life  from  an  imperfect  book  God  inspire  errors?  we  hear  it  asked.  With 
to  it  would  have  been  of  value,  and  not  wholly  which  was  not  really  the  Word  of  God,  and  this,  the  question  is  taken  out  of  the  field  of 
to  the  theological  questions  involved,  but,  in  this  would  seem  to  prove  that  an  absolutely  er-  practical  religion,  and  into  that  of  mere  ab- 
large  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  controversy  rorless  Bible  is  not  essential  to  Christian  char-  stract  speculation.  And  here  it  is  wise  to  ad- 
tums  about  an  Institution  to  which  my  Ufe  is  acter,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  a  genuine  vance  somewhat  cautiously  in  asserting  how 
closely  knit,  and  about  a  man  whom  I  respect  quality  to  the  piety  of  our  grandfathers  and  our  God  must  have  proceeded  in  making  known  His 
and  love  more  than  I  can  easUy  express,  and  fathers;  but  it  is  to  say  further,  that  textual  will  to  men.  Of  course  error  does  not  procwd 
to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  critcism  has  fully  accomplished  a  task  which  it  from  God.  That  form  of  the  question  is  beside 
r^y.  I  am  personally  and  warmly  grateful  to  bas  not  yet  accomplished,  and,  from  the  nature  the  mark  and  foolish.  But  if  it  is  affirmed 
all  those  who  have  sprung  to  its  defense,  and  of  the  case  and  the  condition  of  the  materials,  that  God  must  have  preserved  those  through 
his.  But  Union  Seminary  is  not  worth  an  cannot  expect  to  accomplish.  As  far,  then,  as  whom  He  made  His  will  known  from  all  mis- 
eociesiastical  war,  unless  it  represents  some-  the  practical  authority  of  the  book  is  concerned,  take  in  all  matters  which  they  declared,  that 
thing  greater  thaii  itself.that  claims  its  loyalty;  the  man  who  declares  that  an  absolutely  iner-  aflarmation  is  purely  a  prion,  and  is  even  con- 
and  those  among  us  who  stand  heart  and  soul  rant  Scripture  is  the  only  authoritative  Scrip-  trary  to  analogy.  It  might  be  affirmed  with 
with  Dr.  Briggs,  do  so  not  only  from  profound  ture,  is  debarred  from  admitting  textual  errors  equal  plausibility  that  God  must  have  preserved 
personal  regard,  knd  with  a  confidence  strength-  into  his  theory.  Hi^evelation  in  all  ages  from  any  admixture  of 

ened  rathet  tbs"  »hftlr«>n  by  the  aspersions  of  the  The  second  strategic  blunder  which  such  human  imperfection ;  that  copyists  must  have 
hour,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  men  are  in  these  days  constantly  making  is  copied,  and  translators  have  translated,  with 
he  embodies  and  represents  is  the  spirit  most  that  of  allowing  people  in  general  to  look  upon  unfailing  precision ;  that,  in  short,  we  must  now 
sorely  ne^ed  in  the  Church  to  day,  and  that  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  acces-  have  access  to  the  absolute  originals.  Indeed, 
the  doctrines  which  are  now  making  the  issue  sible  to  them,  and  whose  lessons  they  trust-  when  oue  starts  with  God’s  authorship,  and 
are  doctrines  enfolding  a  wealth  of  experience  fully  receive,  as  the  Word  of  God.  If  the  best  makes  deductions  without  regard  to  the  actual 
and  a  power  of  achievement  for  all  individuals  texts  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues  facts,  the  Tridentine  position  with  regard  to 
•  in  whose  lives  they  may  be  permitted  to  bear  are  imperfect  and  contain  errors,  what  shall  the  Latin  Version  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
their  fruit,  and  for  all  churches  that  shall  be  be  said  of  translations  made  from  imperfect  logical  possibilities. 

texts?  Who  is  to  guarantee  that  any  version  If  it  is  derogatory  to  God  to  suppose  that  His 

first  human  instruments  in  the  making  of  the 


I  desire  in  the  present  paper,  therefore,  to  deal  will  represent  with  perfect  closeness  the  He 


with  the  more  impersonal  aspects  of  one  of  the  brew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  in  which  the  books  Bible  could  have  written  mistakes,  why  is  it 
topics  of  theology  now  under  public  discus-  of  our  Bible  were  originally  written  ?  Obvious-  not  equally  derogatory  to  Him  to  suppose  that 
sion.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  en-  ly,  no  such  guarantee  is  possible.  In  fact,  ever  His  revealed  will,  the  hope  of  the  world,  should 
tered  upon  a  course  of  procedure  which  promises  since  translations  began  to  be  made,  it  has  been  be  marred  by  error  in  coming  down  through 
to  be  a  long  one,  and  to  give  ample  opportunity  recognized  from  time  to  time  that  existing  the  ages  ? 

for  other  phases  of  the  matter.  I  will  say  only,  ones  were  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  im-  Is  it  not  rather  wiser  and  safer  to  entrust 
in  passing,  not  to  allow  my  standpoint  to  be  in  provements  have  been  undertaken.  But  no  the  whole  matter  to  Him,  to  acknowledge  with 
any  way  obscure,  that  whUe  it  is  a  very  painful  improvement  in  a  single  version  has  yet  reached  humble  gratitude  the  revelation  of  His  grace, 
thing  that  an  honored  Christian  teacher  should  the  point  of  finality,  of  perfect  adequacy.  upon  which  our  spiritual  life  and  hope  depend, 

be  thus  publicly  arraigned,  the  humiliation  I  Yet  every  preacher  who  enjoins  the  study  of  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  with  the  simple 
feel  is  not  on  his  behalf,  but  for  the  ecclesiasti-  the  Bible  upon  his  hearers  as  being  the  Word  of  desire  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
cal  body  whose  view  of  duty  admitted  such  a  Oou,  knows  that  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  revelation,  and  to  learn  by  reverent  inquiry  in 
public  arraignment  into  the  catalogue  of  its  of  them  are  shut  up  to  the  use  of  an  imper-  what  form,  with  what  attendant  circumstances, 
official  acts.  I  write  in  ig;norance  of  the  posi-  feet  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  under  what  human  conditions,  Hts  has  been 
tion  which  the  General  Assembly  may  feel  he  knows  that  the  one  hundredth,  who  may  pleased  to  deposit  that  revelation  in  a  world  of 
called  upon  to  take.  Any  action  on  its  part  perhaps  be  found  in  a  congregation  of  excep-  men?  Is  not  impertinence  quite  as  likely  to  be 
cannot,  however,  affect  the  truth.  Whether  it  tional  intelligence,  by  going  to  the  originals  offensive  to  him  as  candor,  and  does  it  not  savor 
acts  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  question  will  still  from  which  the  translations  were  made,  is  get-  a  little  of  the  impertinent,  when  we  presume  to 
remain,  are  the  beliefs  in  question  true  ?  ting  only  to  an  imperfect  recension  of  an  earlier  assert  what  course  He  must  have  taken,  in- 

Nor  a-TTi  I  now  concerned  to  inquire  what  the  text;  and  that  the  most  improved  and  thor-  stead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  learn,  by  the  use 
formulated  doctrinal  Standards  of  our  Church  oughly  revised  translation  is  only  a  little  nearer  of  all  the  powers  He  has  entrusted  to  us,  what 
have  to  say,  for  this,  too,  will  be  a  matter  for  to  these  imperfect  copies — not  thoroughly  faiths  course  He  actually  did  take?  Would  we  not 
future  discussion.  I  believe  that  the  utterances  ful  even  to  these.  And  yet  some  of  those  who  prefer  to  have  such  a  Bible  as  He  has  chosen  to 
which  have  been  challenged,  are  in  no  way  con-  are  protesting  against  the  supposition  that  give  us,  rather  than  to  demand  of  Him  that  He 
trary  to  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  there  could  be  any  error  of  any  sort  in  the  orig-  shall  give  us  such  an  one  as  we  think  would  be 
these  Standards,  but  tend  rather  to  its  explica-  inal  Scriptures,  took  part  with  steady  and  pa-  fittest  for  Him  to  choose?  We  have  been  treat- 
tion  and  support.  Yet  if  this  were  not  so,  we  tient  devotion  in  the  revision  of  the  English  ed  to  frequent  remarks  of  late  about  offensive 
should  be  bound  to  ask  whether  the  Standards  Bible  a  few  years  back,  and  others  rejoiced  to  dogmatism.  Is  any  dogmatism  more  offensive 
in  these  respects  are  in  accordance  with  divine  see  them  doing  it,  and  gave  them  their  moral  than  that  which  dictates  to  God  ? 
truth.  It  is  this  ultimate  question  which  support.  What  kind  of  an  English  Bible  had  How  then  shall  we  determine  what  the  facts 
presses  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the  they  and  their  fellow- Americans  and  their  Eng-  about  the  Bible  are?  There  are  two  avenues  of 
student.  lish  brethren  had  before ?  Was  there  no  divine  approach  to  it;  both  legitimate.  The  one,  hap- 

Most  of  what  follows,  if  not  all  of  it.  may  authority  in  it?  Had  it  won  no  conquests?  pily  the  simpler,  as  it  is  the  vastly  more  im- 

have  been  already  said  by  those  who  represent  Had  it  saved  no  souls?  What  kind  of  an  Eng-  portant,  is  that  by  which  a  soul,  with  spiritual 

Christian  liberty  and  theological  progress  in  the  lish  Bible  have  they  now  ?  Must  we  stand  or  sensitiveness,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
present  discussion.  Only  a  part  of  what  has  fall,  be  saved  or  lost,  according  to  the  adequacy  Spirit,  reaches  the  storehouse  of  religious  knowl- 
been  spoken  and  written  has  reached  me,  and  I  of  human  work,  which  only  superhuman  power  edge  and  strength  which  has  fed  the  hamble- 
am  not  able  to  say  exactly  how  far  I  shall  be  could  make  adequate;  work  of  a  kind  which  minded  these  many  ages.  The  other,  far  more 
merely  repeating  what  others  have  expressed  God  has  not  in  the  past  seen  fit  to  miraculously  obscure  and  difficult,  open  only  to  those  who 
more  strongly  and  clearly.  Even  repetition,  preserve  from  error,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  train  themselves  for  the  tasks  to  which  it.leads, 
however,  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  argument,  our  late  Revision,  with  all  their  learning  and  is  the  path  of  historical  and  critical  inquiry, 

for  mer  at  length  begin  to  consider  what  they  skill,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup-  The  critical  inquirer,  who,  as  a  simple  Christy, 

often  repeated.  At  the  present  time,  con-  pose  He  has  seen  fit  thus  miraculously  to  pre-  ‘has  been  touched  by  the  power  of  the  4wle, 
sideration— a  reifl  apprehension  and  deliberate  serve?  Is  it  not  plain  that  in  demanding  iner-  does  not  fear  that  his  contact  with  it  as  krat- 
weighing  of  the  pfaeDomei^ku}.a  fair  appreci-  rancy  as  a  condition  of  divine  authority  in  Scrip-  ical  inquirer  will  destroy,  for  himself  oMbiy 
ation  of  the  attempts  mmSe  to  explain  them —  ture,  one  is  putting  all  mankind  at  a  hopeless  one,  its  preciousness  and  power  as  a  chi4a|H  of 
would  seem  particularly  useful.  This  must  be  remove  from  such  divine  authority?  Is  it  not  truth  and  life  to  the  heart.  His  inquiriet^tUiay 
my  apology  for  these  few  words — more  tardy  plain  that  out  of  this  helpless  and  hopeless  mass,  or  may  not  change  his  opinions  about  it ;  they 
than  I  could  have  wished— on  the  Inerrancy  of  only  a  number  So  small  that  they  can  hardly  be  must,  if  indeed  it  be  the  real  and  mighty  thing 
Scripture.  taken  into  the  account,  attain  to  what,  speaking  which  we  believe  it  to  be,  only  enrich  his  experi- 

The  necessary  and  absolute  inerrancy  of  Scrip-  with  scientific  rigor,  can  be  regarded  as  even  an  ence  of  it,  and  through  him,  the  experience  of 
tore  is  a  dogma  which,  as  I  take  it,  will  not  approximation  to  a  Scripture  with  real  divine  his  fellows.  While  then,  if  inerrancy  is  es- 
very  much  longer  be  used  as  a  battle-cry  by  authority  in  it,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  at  a  sential  to  spiritual  authority,  only  those  who 
conservative  men.  double  remove  from  the  voice  of  God  in  the  by  nice  learning  get  nearest  to  the  original 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  Bible,  with  the  wall  of  language  added  to  the  documents  approach  the  real  authority  of  the 
Christian  man  whether  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  wall  of  time  and  transmissional  change?  Bible,  and  even  they  never  reach  it;  if,  on  the 

God;  but  there  is  surely  no  reason,  logical,  the-  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  probability  of  other  hand,  the  essential  truth  is  the  revela- 
ological,  or  religious,  why  the  question  as  to  error  in  text  and  translation  is  not  so  restricted,  tion  of  God.  then  scholars  and  men  unskilled 
possible  errors  in  the  Bible  should  excite  or  dis-  whether  the  certainty  attaching  to  all  the  great  are  alike  in  the  opportunity  of  spiritual  en- 
turb  him,  so  long  as  the  revelation  of  God,  which  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  so  secure,  lightenment,  and  the  privilege  of  scholars  is, 
alone  assures  to  the  Bible  its  commanding  place  that  for  practical  purposes  the  case  is  not  so  that  by  promoting  a  better  understanding  of 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  remains  unimpaired,  bad  as  the  considerations  offered  would  make  the  Scriptures  and  their  actual  phenomena,  they 
And  the  assertion  often  heard,  that  the  two  it  appear.  1  answer  that  I  firmly  and  joyfully  are  enlarging  the  windows  through  which  light 
questions  are  inseparable — that  if  the  Bible  is  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  would  proclaim  streams  forth  upon  the  world, 
the  Word  of  God  there  can  be  in  it  no  mistakes  it  far  and  wide.  I  would  put  the  English  Bible,  In  order  to  decide  whether  the  Bible  is  ab- 
of  any  kind;  that  any  errors  destroy  the  valid-  in  any  form  of  it,  or  the  German  or  the  Chinese  solutely  without  error,  we  must  have  thM,  in 
ity  of  it  as  a  divine  message — this  confident  as-  Bible,  into  the  hands  of  one  seeking  light  and  the  first  instance,  men  who  are  competent  to 
sertion,  made  by  those  who  claim  to  be  cham-  peace,  to  whom  its  language  was  familiar,  with  conduct  the  inquiry.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  to 
pions  of  the  Bible  and  defenders  of  the  faith,  is  confident  assurance  in  its  power  to  illumine,  to  be  determined  by  learning  and  judgment.  The 
the  decuUiest  possible  blow  to  faith;  for  it  is  es-  calm,  to  guide  and  bless.  But  from  this  any  humblest  Christain  may  refuse  to  accept  any 
sentially  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  is  one  is  logically  debarred,  who  insists  that  the  alleged  fact  that  would  negative  his  own  spirit- 
no  real  Word  of  Ck)d  in  the  hands  of  any  living  Bible  must  be  inerrant,  or  it  is  not  divine.  The  nal  experience,  but  Christians,  whether  humble 
person,  since  no  existing  copy  of  the  Bible  is  claim  that  it  was  inerrant  once  in  its  individual  or  not,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  at 
free  from  error.  Tnis  point  has  repeatedly  been  and  separate  parts,  is  out  of  all  relation  to  the  many  times  in  the  past,  alleged  facte  have  been 
made;  but  its  force  does  not  seem  to  felt  crying  needs  of  the  human  soul,  as  soon  as  it  decried  as  conflicting  with  essential  beliefs  in 
equally  in  all  quarters.  Yet  it  surely  is  of  some  appears  to  be  now,  and  in  its  only  accessible  the  Scriptures,  when  the  allegations  have  by 
consequence  for  the  determination  of  that  ele-  forms,  affected  by  error,  and  the  fewness  and  degrees  won  the  position  of  realities  and  been 
ment  in  the  Bible  which  makes  it  what  it  is— of  smallness  of  the  errors  which  are  admitted  in  adopted  with  much  show  of  zeal  by  those  who 
that  which  we  are  bound  to  prize  and  contend  these  accessible  forms  have  no  bearing  on  the  once  decried  them. 

for — to  reflect  that  all  the  power  exercised  by  question  whether  any  error  whatever  is  incon-  And  it  would  be  no  more  absurd  to  demand 
the  Scriptures  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  sistent  with  divine  authority.  that  our  texts  should  be  emended  by  those  who 

Christian  people  now  on  the  earth, is  exercised  by  I  am  well  aware  that  many  will  be  impatient  know  nothing  of  manuscripts  and  versions 
books  which  no  intelligent  and  well-informed  at  these  paragraphs,  and  will  declare,  perhaps  and  transmissional  laws  and  the  groupings  of 
poTwop,  of  any  religious  opinion,  cUimR  to  be  ex-  not  without  a  touch  of  contempt,  that  they  are  authorities,  or  that  our  translations  should  be 
axampt- froTn  nnifitaiLlrR  Two  great  Strategic  bluu-  all  admitted  and  are  immaterial.  I  know  this  made  by  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek 
ders  ^ve  been  made  by  those  who  insist  on  iner-  will  be  done,  because  it  has  been  done  in  the  or  Hebrew,  than  it  is  to  disparage  the  results 

tmney  as  a  condition  of  divine  authority  in  the  case  of  similar  utterances.  Such  declarations  of  minute  historical  criticism  when  applied  to 

Scriptures.  One  has  been  their  tolerance  and  in  tend  to  bewilder  the  simple  mind.  the  Bible,  as  if  the  rough  impression  of  an  un- 

HQipv*  quarters  even  promotion  of  textual  criti-  In  Dr.  Green’s  recent  assault  upon  Dr.  Briggs,  taught  zealot  were  a  safer  guide  in  matters  of 
cism.  which  I  do  not  at  present  care  to  characterize  Scriptural  fact,  than  the  hardly-gained  opinion 

Textual  criticism  assumes,  and  finds,  that  there  as  a  whole,  there  occur  these  sentences:  “The  of  a  well-equipped  specialist, 
are  errors  in  all  the  published  reproductions  of  denial  of  inerrancy  in  the  minima  of  Scripture,  If  there  are  errors  in  the  setting  of  divine 
God’s  Word,  and  sets  itself  vigorously  to  the  in  trivialities  which  are  of  no  account,  and  truth,  they  can  be  discovered  only  by  patient, 
work  of  removing  them.  It  succeeds  only  in  neither  disparage  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra-  truth-loving  inquiry,  such  inquiry,  as  to  rigid 

part.  It  discovers  no  archetype  to  which  the  tive,  nor  in  any  way  affect  its  doctrinal  state-  scientific  method,  as  must  be  employed  to  de- 

multiplied  copies  may  be  made  to  conform.  It  ments,  is  compared  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (Sys-  termine  all  obscure  facts  of  history.  There  are 
TtinWaa  its  way  through  a  mass  of  manuscripts,  tematic  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  170),  to  the  detec-  certain  forms  of  evidence  that  bring  conviction 
translations  and  citations,  exercising  a  careful  tion  of  a  speck  of  sandstone  here  and  there  in  to  open  minds  as  to  the  facts  of  Greek  and 
scrutiny  patient  judgment,  most  aware,  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon.  If  this  were  all,  Roman  and  Babylonian  history ;  on  such  mat- 
when  it  is  most  thorough,  that  it  is  exposed  to  it  need  create  no  uneasiness.  But  if  under  ters  there  is  no  other  way  to  conviction  for 
error  on  many  sides,  that  its  best  results  are  cover  of  admitting  errors  ‘in  the  circumstantials  reasonable  men.  Only  by  such  methods,  if  at 
probable  only,  and  that  even  so  they  are  merely  and  not  in  the  essentials,’  ‘in  the  human  set-  all,  a  rational  certainty  as  to  historic  and  lit- 

_ approaches  toward  the  original  source  it  aims  ting,  not  in  the  precious  jewel  itself’ (Inaug.  p.  entry  fact  can  be  secured  to  the  Bible  student. 

to  reach,  but  never  quite  attains.  The  Chris-  85),  all  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  and  Doubtless  no  single  man’s  dictum  will  suffice. 
tinna  of  to-day  have  no  errorless  Bible.  The  historical  inaccuracies  are  to  be  imported  into  the  Dr.  Green  rightly  claims  that  these  things, 
Christian  Church  has  never  had  one.  At  most,  Bible,  which  some  Biblical  critics  profess  to  ‘should  be  settled  by  calm,  scholarly  discussion.’ 

fractions  of  the  Church  have  ever  find  there,  we  seriously  demur.”  But  calm,  scholarly  discussion  in  regard  to 

to  their  possession  documents  containing  What  is  this  but  an  admission  that  the  them  has  long  been  going  on.  The  great  body 
*  the  exact  words  of  inspired  men,  and  these  have  dogma  of  absolute  inerrancy  cannot  be  main-  of  calm  scholars  are  agreed  as  to  certain  results* 
j>een,  at  most,  only  fragments  of  the  whole,  tained,  and  that  the  contest  to  be  waged  is  That  their  opinion  at  many  points  differs  from 
Ths  mistakes  and  alterations  of  copyists,  their  against  such  claim  of  error  as  is  not  supported  Dr.  Green’s,  is  their  misfortune;  but  they  have 
oaissions  and  their  insertions,  all  the  mass  of  by  the  facts  ?  For  the  hypothetical  sentence  with  certainly  not  taken  up  with  hasty  notions,  nor 
fpriations  and  blunders  which  are  known  as  which  the  extract  closes  has  thus  no  rightful  have  they  forced  anything  upon  ecclesiastical 
toinniTT'— errors,  came  into  existence  at  place  in  the  debate.  tribunals — a  thing  he  wiwly  deprecates.  One 

Itost  in  germinal  forms  in  the  earliest  centuries  'There  is  no  question — and  has  not  been,  except  of  their  deliberate  conclusions  is  that  there  are 
W  Hebrew  and  Christian  writing,  and  mul-  as  it  has  been  introduced  by  those  who  were  some  discrepancies  and  errors  in  the  Scripture 
gQQeration  after  generation.  Now  it  eager  to  condemn — of  ‘importing  all  the  discrep-  narratives  which  appear  to  go  back  to  the 
k  mockery  to  teU  me  that  mv  Bible  must  be  ab-  ancies  and  contradictions  and  historical  inac-  original  documents  indicating  that  at  certain 

*  _ :*i _ *  _ *i _  _ rtiKIlnol  rminta  fha  vrit.pra  WRre  not  fiillv  informpd.  nr 


*  t  merely  as  a  theory,  possibly  errant,  but  is  desire  to  see  simply  what  is  there.  And  may  them  are,  they  do  not  therefore  throw  away 
^  onstrably  and  avowedly  imperfect.  And  it  we  not  be  told  why,  if  the  difference  between  their  Bibles,  nor  are  they  to  be  classed  with  the 
1  Sisolutdy  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  authority  us,  as  Dr.  Green  seems  distinctly  to  imply,  blatant  infidels  who  desire  to  break  down  its 
f  book  for  me  at  the  present  moment  is  relates  to  degrees  of  inaccuracy  simply,  there  authority.  They  are  simply  reporting  the  re¬ 


sults  of  the  evidence  as  to  externals,  and  they 
continue  trustfully,  and  with  increasing  delight, 
to  feed  their  souls  upon  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  experience  more  and  more 
deeply  its  divine  power.  'Those  who  decry  their 
reverent  work  are  not  fighting  in  the  interest 
of  religion,  for  they  are  fighting  against  the 
facts,  and  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  neither 
profitable  to  the  fighter  nor  advantageous  to  his 
cause. 

It  is  not  at  all  obligatory  upon  one  who  re¬ 
jects  the  theory  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
Scripture,  to  show  on  his  part  that  there  are 
mistakes.  He  has  quite  sufficient  ground  for 
his  position,  in  the  peril  to  faith  involved  in  the 
dogma ;  in  the  bar  it  puts  up  to  open-minded, 
reverent,  historical  inquiry;  in  the  panic  it 
occasions  when  an  error  is  plausibly  put  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  handicap  it  imposes  upon  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  places  the  Church  before  the 
eyes  of  untrammelled  searchers  after  truth. 
The  criticism,  therefore,  that  has  been  made 
on  Dr.  Briggs,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  have 
pointed  out  the  errant  statements  of  Scripture, 
is  unfounded.  He  was  not  at  all  required  to  do 
so  by. the  logic  of  his  argument.  If  there  were 
demonstrably  no  errors  in  Scripture,  and  yet  the 
proposition  were  uttered  and  emphasized  that 
there  could  be  none,  still  the  attitude  of  those 
who  opposed  that  proposition  would  be  a  strong 
one.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  illustrations  of 
errancy  in  the  original  Scriptures,  calls  upon 
the  scholar  to  do  what  in  many  cases  he  can¬ 
not  do,  determine  whether  a  particular  mistake 
began  when  the  writing  came  into  existence,  or 
has  come  in  since.  It  is  no  evidence  against 
the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  original  docu¬ 
ments,  to  be  unable  to  prove  that  particular 
errors  were  found  in  the  original  documents. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  line 
is  often  very  hard  to  draw  between  author  and 
copyist.  In  all  those  books— and  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  proportion  of  such  books  is  large 
— that  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a 
compilation ;  in  which  materials  have  been 
gathered  and  combined  by  editorial  hands — as  is 
the  case,  for  example,  in  all  the  historical  books 
and  some  of  the  prophetical,  notably  Isaiah— 
there  comes  a  point  where  it  is  most  difficult 
to  say  whether  a  particular  phrase  which  was 
obviously  not  in  the  original  materials,  and 
which  there  is  reason  to  think  erroneous,  was 
inserted  by  the  editor  or  compiler,  or  whether  it 
came  in  from  a  later  scribe.  And  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which,  judging  from  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  and  using  the  ordinary  criteria,  which 
in  the  historical  domain  are  the  indispensable 
avenues  to  truth,  distinctly  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  appear  to  go  back  to  the  person,  who 
humanly  speaking,  is  the  responsible  author  of 
a  book.  I 'Shall  offer  two  simple  instances  of 
what  I  mean,  chosen  simply  because  they  are 
representative,  not  because  the  matters  to  which 
they  relate  are  of  equal  intrinsic  moment. 
They  occur  in  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  which  light  has  been  shed  by  Assyriology. 
Assyriology  has  done  much  to  exhibit  the  his¬ 
torical  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament 
statements  in  general.  As  I  ventured  to  point 
out  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,*  it  raises  also 
certain  questions  which  are  entirely  new.  Our 
popular  apologists  are  fond  of  emphasizing  its 
accord  with  Scripture ;  it  is  just  to  notice  its 
divergencies. 

One  of  the  illustrations  is  chronological.  The 
chronological  statements  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
are,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
The  amount  of  the  confusion  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated.  I  have  no  desire  to  magnify  it ;  but  the 
fact  of  it,  and  its  occurence  at  various  epochs, 
makes  the  illustration  representative.  We  read 
in  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10,  “And  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was 
the  seventh  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  King 
of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser  King  of  Assyria 
came  up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it:  And 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it ;  even  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  ninth 
year  of  Hoshea  King  of  Israel,  Samaria  was 
taken.”  The  chronological  statements  here 
made  imply  that  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  727 
B.  C.,  since  Samaria  was  taken,  as  we  know 
from  the  Assyrian  records,  in  722.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  adjusting  this  result  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  verse  13:  “Now  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  King  Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib  King  of  As¬ 
syria  come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  took  them.”  There  is  hardly  any 
Assyrian  campaign  about  which  we  are  better 
informed  from  Assyrian  sources  than  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  Sennacherib;  he  made  but  one,  and 
.that  one  took  place  in  701  B.  C.  We  are  thus 
faced  by  a  dilemma ;  either  B.  C.  701  was  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  cake  he 
did  not  begin  to  reign  in  727,  or  else  he  began  to 
reign  in  727,  in  which  case  701  was  not  his 
fourteenth  year.  Scholars  differ  as  to  the  choice 
they  make  under  these  circumstances.  Myovm 
judgment  is  that  the  fourteenth  year  of  verse 
18  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  the  syn¬ 
chronisms  of  verses  0  and  10  are,  in  view  of 
the  frequent  difficulty  connected  with  such 
synchronisms  in  other  cases,  and  for  additional 
reasons  which  need  not  be  presented  here.  But 
any  opinion  on  this  point  is,  and  must  be,  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  synchronisms  have  been  inserted 
by  a  copyist,  but  this  cannot  possibly  be  proven. 
Attempts  to  shake  the  date  701  for  Sennacherib’s 
campaign  have  failed.  As  far  as  the  material 
at  our  command  permit  us  to  go,  the  error  was 
in  the  original  document,  t.  e.,  is  due  to  the 
responsible  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  who 
wrote  after  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  for  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  ceased  to  exist, 
its  people  been  deported  and  scattered,  its  rec¬ 
ords  doubtless  in  large  measure  destroyed,  and 
its  territory  largely  given  over  to  idolatry  and 
semi-barbarism.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any 
>  scholar  who  will  give  me  light  on  this,  as  on 
other  difficult  questions  of  Biblical  chronology ; 
but  I  refuse,  as  an  honest  man,  to  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  an  apparent  error,  and  I  decline, 
as  a  Christian  man,  to  connect  my  faith  in  my 
Redeemer  and  in  the  revelation  of  God’s  love 
in  Him,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  with 
the  dates  cf  ancient  Hebrew  kings.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  I  may  do  this, 
it  is  not  open  to  those  who  insist  on  the  absolute 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  to  do  the  same.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  have  the  illustration  treated 
with  some  superiority  of  tone,  and  relegated  to 
the  category  of  things  indifferent,  if  not  be¬ 
neath  notice.  But  those  who  stake  their  belief 
in  the  Bible  on  the  absolute  errorlessness  of  the 
original  manuscripts,  are,  in  fact,  bound  from 
their  own  premises,  to  show  by  real  evidence, 
that  even  this  trivial  discrepancy  was  not  in 
the  original  manuscripts.  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  this  would  be  of  great  practical  value  if  it 
were  possible,  so  long  as  the  error  remains  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  correction  in  the  only  text 
accessible  to  us.  But  however  that  may  be, 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  that  the  mis¬ 
take  is  not  original.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
the  ‘speck  of  sandstone  here  and  there  in  ths 
marble  of  the  Parthenon,  ’  the  allusion  to  which 
Dr.  Green  so  fitly  quotes  from  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  insignificant  as  it  is  in  comparison  with 
the  fineness  of  the  material  as  a  whole,  and  the 
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beauty  of  the  entire  structure  in  which  it  finds 
a  part,  might  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral 
issue,  if  some  bat  -  eyed  archaeologist  were  to 
propound  the  thesis  that  the  marble  of  the 
Parthenon  had  the  exceptional  virtue  of  being 
wholly  free  from  grains  of  sandstone,  or  if  it 
did  not  reach  that  dignity,  it  would  be  only  be¬ 
cause  the  great  company  of  archseologists  would 
laugh  at  their  zealous  but  blinded  brother,  and 
with  a  measure  of  healthy  honesty  admit  the 
speck  of  sandstone,  and  go  on  admiring  the 
Parthenon.  To  make  it  a  condition  of  admiring 
the  Parthenon  that  one  shall  believe  there  is  no 
speck  of  sandstone  in  a  single  block  of  it  will 
not  remove  the  sandstone  grains  that  actually 
are  there,  but  it  might  well  diminish  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  degree  the  number  of  those  who  would  feel 
free  to  admire  the  Parthenon. 

'The  second  example  proposed  will  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  history  of  the  time  in 
which  the  dominion  of  Western  Asia  passed 
from  the  Shemitic  Babylonians  to  the  Aryan 
Persians,  has  had  to  be  rewritten  since  the 
cuneiform  tablets  were  read.  I  do  not  now  stop 
to  inquire  how  far  the  narratives  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Daniel  correspond  to  the  situation  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  records  of  Nebuchadnezzair’s 
time  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors,  nor 
how  far  the  figure  of  Bel-shar-usur,  son  of 
Nabonidus,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Belshazzar 
of  Daniel  v.  'These  are  matters  of  g;reater  or 
less  complexity  and  difficulty.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  reaches  a  climax  in  the  mention  of  Darius 
the  Mede  (v.  81),  who  appears  in  the  narrative 
to  have  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  to  have  organized  the  empire  (chap, 
vi.),  to  have  been  “  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes,”(ix.  1),  and  to  have  himself 
beensucceededby  Cyrus  the  Persian  (vi.  28).  For 
this  personage,  cuneiform  decipherment  appears 
to  have  left  no  room.  Perfectly  explicit  con¬ 
temporary  records  do  not  permit  a  student  of 
history  any  longer  to  doubt  that  Media  fell  be¬ 
fore  Babylon  did;  that  the  conqueror  of  Babylon 
was  not  a  Mede,  but  a  Persian;  that  this  con¬ 
queror  was  Cyrus,  as  the  Old  Testament  else¬ 
where  represents  (e.  g.,  Isa.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1  ff., 
cf.  xlvi.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  28-Ezr.  i.  1-8) ; 
that  his  reign  over  Babylon  was  reckoned  as 
beginning  immediately  upon  the  conquest,  and 
that  therefore  no  reign  intervened  between  that 
of  Nabonidus,  the  last  Shemetic  king,  and  his 
own ;  that  the  only  royal  Darius  known  to  his¬ 
tory  in  that  century,  was  not  a  Mede,  but  a 
Persian,  not  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes), 
but  his  father,  not  the  predecessor  of  Cyrus, 
but  a  sucessor  of  his,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Ezra  iv.  5:  “All  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia,  even  until  the  reign  of  Darius, 
King  of  Persia” ;  in  short,  that  as  little  as  there 
is  any  place  for  Darius  the  Mede  before  Cyrus, 
just  as  little  is  there  any  extra-Biblical  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  was  a  Darius  the  Mede  to  take 
such  a  place;  while  there  is  strong  evidence, 
such  as  historical  students  are  bound  to  accept, 
and  do  accept,  that  there  was  not.  The  judg¬ 
ment  expressed  in  the  only  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  written  in  recent  years  by  a 
scholar  of  competent  equipment  for  the  task — 

I  refer  to  that  of  Meinhold,  in  the  series  of 
Strack  and  Zockler— is  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  of  evidence:  “No  Median  sovereignty 
over  Babylonia  preceded  the  Persian,  and  Da¬ 
rius  the  Mede  is  not  a  historical  figure.” 

I  know  that  there  is  a  great  sensitiveness  in 
some  religious  minds  in  regard  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  such  minds.  But 
it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  clearly  be 
shown  whither  the  extreme  dogma  that  is 
claiming  to  be  the  sole  prthodoxy  is  driving 
us.  lam  quite  ready  to  grant  that  there  are 
elements  in  the  history  of  the  third  quarter  of  1 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  which  are  not  yet 
understood,  and  which  may  by  some  better 
understanding  of  them  hereafter,  enable  us 
to  see  more  distinctly  the  relations  of  vari¬ 
ous  Bible  statements ;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  historical  scholarship,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  Darius  the  Mede  will  there¬ 
by  be  rehabilitated  as  an  actual  personage,  any 
more  than  there  is  to  expect  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Sardanapalus  and  Semiramis  of  Greek 
legend.  Even  if  that  should  occur,  however,  it 
remains  true  that  no  one  who  fairly  weighs  the 
facts  as  they  at  present  appear,  can  say  that  they 
are  favorable  to  the  traditional  opinion,  and  no 
one  who  loves  the  Bible  can  reflect  without  a 
shudder  on  the  temerity  of  those  who  condition 
the  fact  and  authority  of  divine  revelation  upon 
the  slender  possibility  that  the  prevailing  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  credible  witnesses  to  the  facts  may 
at  some  remote  date  be  overthrown. 

It  would  offer  an  escape  from  the  dilemma 
of  denying  the  facts  or  changing  the  doctrine, 
if  one  might  take  a  wholly  different  view  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  from  the  current  one,  and  sup¬ 
pose  all  its  narratives  to  be  didactic  fiction — a 
form  purposely  chosen  to  convey  religious  truth, 
without  any  design  of  teaching  historic  fact. 
This  avenue  of  escape  would,  I  presume,  seem 
to  most  of  those  who  defend  inerrancy,  rather  a 
dismal  one,  and  for  various  reasons,  which  I 
need  not  take  space  to  present  here,  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  really  available.  Some  explanation 
might  be  attempted  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
historical  Darius  became  displaced,  and  in  a 
measure  transformed,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  of 
more  consequence  to  point  out  that  while  the 
second  example  may  appear  to  be  of  a  more 
serious  kind  than  the  former  one,  yet  no  differ¬ 
ent  principle  is  really  involved.  In  both  cases 
there  is  discrepancy  which  resists  every  attempt 
to  remove  it ;  in  both  cases  there  remains  for 
those  who  hold  to  inerrancy  the  unhappy  con¬ 
flict  between  evidence  and  faith,  the  unhappy 
choice  between  refusing  to  accept  what  the  can¬ 
did  mind  cannot  fairly  reject,  and  abandoning 
the  religious  confidence  of  which  an  exaggerat. 
ed  dogma  seems  the  chief  cornerstone.  In 
both  cases,  I  hasten  to  add,  the  results  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  leave  unimpaired  the  religious 
value  of  the  passages  with  which  it  deals.  We 
have  but  to  ask  ourselves  what  these  passages 
were  designed  to  teach,  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  they  teach  it  still.  The  power  of  God  to 
deliver  His  people  from  a  foreign  adversary  was 
exhibited  quite  as  distinctly  in  B.  C.  701, 
whether  the  monarch  of  that  people  had  then 
been  reigning  since  727,  or  only  since  715.  Hie 
emptiness  of  idolatry,  the  impotence  of  false 
gods,  the  rescuing  and  the  retributive  agency 
of  the  Supreme  One,  are  impressed  upon  the 
mind  no  less  sharply  by  the  story  of  Daniel, 
whether  Darius  the  Mede  is  a  real  personage,  or 
whether  the  writer  has  followed  a  tradition  that 
transposed  the  great  Darias  and  changed  his 
nationality.  A  Divine  Spirit  that  can  work  in 
the  practical  sphere,  through  men  imperfect 
and  weak;  that  can  entrust  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth,  in  large  measure,  to  hands  that 
may  be  willing,  but  are  certainly  not  mighty, 
nor  wholly  clean ;  that  in  the  sphere  of  revela¬ 
tion  itself  can  chodse  the  most  unlikely  agents ; 
that  is  BO  free  and  strong,  that  He  makes  Him¬ 
self  known  through  all  the  forms  of  literary 
composition,  history  and  poetry — the  work  of 
the  annalist  and  the  work  of  the  imaginative 
and  cr^tive  mind,  the  Spirit  that  breathes  in 
Job,  though  we  may  not  know  that  Job  ever 
lived;  that  rebukes  our  narrowness  by  Jonah, 
though  Jonah  may  possibly  be  classed  with  the 
heroes  of  drama  rather  than  with  the  heroes  of 
real  life ;  that  adopts  all  modes  of  reaching  men 


which  His  wisdom  sees  fit  to  take— finding  none 
of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  perfectly  adequate, 
judged  by  an  abstract  and  a  priori  standard,  yet 
finding  them  all  adequate  to  His  ends,  when 
joined  each  to  the  other,  and  fitted  together  in 
the  vast  scheme  of  His  gracious  purpose — sneh 
a  Divine  Spirit,  we  may  be  well  a8sared,oan  speak 
by  men  who  were  not  all  wise,  who  made  mistakes, 
who  set  down  some  things  in  good  faith  that 
were  not  really  in  accord  with  fact,  but  who  ^ 
were  so  submissive  to  the  blessed  power  of^"’ 
Him  who  dealt  with  them,  that  their  intellects 
and  hearts  were  filled  with  His  presence, 
that  His  messages,  humbly  received,  were 
transmitted  by  them  with  truthfulness  and 
energy  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  us  late- 
bom.  And  we  have  the  testimony  of  CThristian 
souls,  that  this  is  actually  accomplished.  Such 
testimony  can  never  be  disturbed  by  historical 
criticism,  unless  historical  criticism  be  forced 
into  a  place  which  it  does  not  claim  or  desire— 
a  place  where  it  is  made  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  realities  that  are  beyond  its  ken.  It  is 
the  champions  of  inerrancy  that  are  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  sphere  of  historical  criticism,  because 
they  are  making  faith  dependent  on  it.  It 
cannot  consent  to  assume  this  burden.  It  must 
insist  on  being  allowed  to  do  its  own  work,  and 
not  attempt  tasks  too  great  for  it.  If  it  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  another  coarse,  it  will  avenge  itself. 

If  men  persist  in  linking  faith  to  a  mechanical 
accuracy,  historical  criticism  will  overthrow 
that  accuracy  and  faith  together.  May  God 
deliver  us  and  our  beloved  Church  from  the 
counsels  of  such  men  t 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  am  not  i 

endeavoring  to  find  errors  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  I 

curious  inconsistency  by  which  those  who  main-  J 
tain  that  there  are  none,  and  that  it  would  be  ■ 
fatal  if  there  were,  at  the  same  time  charge  I 
those  of  us  to  whom  the  facts  are  somewhat^-^ 
plainer,  and  who  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
liberty  object  to  the  narrow  enclosnre  of  their 
dogma,  with  fixing  attention  upon  trifling  ex¬ 
ternals,  instead  of  rising  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
divine,  as  if,  to  revert  once  more  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  Princeton  illustration,  the  only  thing  that 
could  give  the  speck  of  sandstone  any  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  study  of  the  Parthenon,  would  not 
be  the  foolish  denial  that  it  was  there.  It  is  a 
favorite  device  of  narrow  polemic  to  attack 
violently,  and  then  to  blame  those  attacked  if 
they  devote  some  energy  to  repelling  the  attack 
at  the  exact  point  of  assault.  It  is  as  if  one 
should  strike  you  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  then  . 
decry  your  grovelling  spirit  because  you  take 
a  posture  of  defence,  rather  than  stand  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
and  eternity. 

These  mysteries  are  indeed  the  things 
most  intimately  concern  us.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  regard  to  them,  is  our  most  precious 
light.  All  else  is  in  order  to  our  larger  appre-  ' 
hension  of  them.  Can  we  not  all — alike  in  ,our 
need  and  alike  in  our  spiritual  opportunity —  , 

join  hands  in  the  patient  study  of  what*  thii^  .  i 
light  makes  clear,  without  hampering  eamlest 
inquiry  by  a  dogma,  the  truth  of  which  no  man 
can  know  without  inquiry,  and  to  which  a. 
large  number  of  devoted  scholairs  conscientiously 
believe  a  thorough  and  candid  inquiry  is  fatal  f 
If  such  a  movement  shall  be  the  outcome  of 
the  persent  situation,  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  a  faction,  but  only  as  a  new 
sign  that  the  Almighty  Lord  is  still  with  His 
Church;  that  He,  the  Spirit  of  'Truth,  who  is 
indeed  in  the  world,  is  as  ready  now  as  in  the 
Apostolic  times,  to  guide  His  people  into  all 
the  truth.  Francis  Brown. 

Oxford,  England,  May  26,  1891.  I 

I  WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFEBSON  COXXBOE. 

This  ancient  Ckillege  has  this  yearcelSraijkt ''‘v 
its  ninetieth  commencement.  It  is  notable 
Colleges  for  its  host  of  eminent  alumni,  who  are 
to-day  filling  posts  of  honor  and  usefulness  in 
all  parts  of  the  world — such  men  as  Dr.  James 
Allison  of  The  Presbyterian  Banner,  of  the  class 
of  1845;  Secretary  Blaine,  of  1847;  Senator  Qtiay, 
of  1850;  ex-Govemor  James  A.  Beaver,  of  1856; 
Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls,  David  C.  Marquis, 
and  George  P.  Hays,  of  1857;  Rev.  Drs.  <^harles 
A.  Dickey  and  George  W.  F.  Birch,  of  1858; 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  of  1859;  Rev.  Dr. 
John  R.  Paxton,  of  1866;  and  the  list  might  be 
widely  extended. 

'Thirty-three  young  men  were  graduated  this 
year.  The  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  D. 
Moffatt  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  on 
“  The  Safeguards  against  Skepticism,  ”  from  the 
text,  “  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
vain  philosophy.  ”  The  warning  was  not  against 
philosophy  as  such,  but  against  the  particular 
philosophy  of  some  men. 

The  special  feature  of  the  commencement  occa¬ 
sion  was  the/Quarter-Centennial  Reunion  of  the 
class  of  1866,  the  most  prominent .  member  cf 
which  is  the  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.D.,  the 
popular  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  New  Yodt 
City.  The  class  consisted  of  forty  members, 
only  three  of  whom  have  been  called  away  by 
death,  and  these  very  soon  after  graduation. 

For  a  period  of  now  twenty-two  years  not  a 
death  has  occurred  in  the  class.  Twenty  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  at  the  reunion.  A  class  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fulton  of  ’ 
Philadelphia;  a  class  poem  was  read  by  the 
Hon.  John  Y.  Woods  of  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  and 
the  class  history  was  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Gilson  of  Pittsburgh.  The  College  is  in  a  high¬ 
ly  prosperous  condition. 

MIAMI  UNITEBSITT,  OXFORD,  OHIO, 

Held  its  commencement  June  15-16.  Ten  young 
men  graduated.  The  services  were  held  beneath 
the  shade  of  majestic  forest  trees.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  accepted  the  resignation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Warfield,  and  unanimously  elected  Rev.W. 

O.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  Colorado,  to  flU  the 
presidential  office,  with  a  salary  of  $8,500.  He 
is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  true  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  experienced  edu¬ 
cator.  He  will  enter  on  a  wide  and  hopefuJ^  ' 
field  where  his  labors  will  abound  in  usefidness 
to  the  State  and  to  the  church.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  F.  E.  Miller,  ’64, 
of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  David  H.  Moore,  ’71, 
of  Logan,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  and  impressive  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  to  commemorate  the  long  and 
faithful  labors  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Bishqp,  LL.  D. , 
who  for  forty  years  filled  with  ability  and  suo- 
oees  the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  The  university  chapel  was  crowded  by  a 
sympathetic  audience,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  I.  M.  Hughes,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 

CTol.  D.  W.  McClung,  and  President  Warfield. 

A  memorial  tablet  is  to  be  erected  to  his  memo¬ 
ry  by  the  students  who  enjoyed  the  advnatagss 
of  his  friendship  and  instruction.  The  outlook 
of  this  venerable  institution,  with  its  new  pres¬ 
ident  and  able  faculty,  is  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing.  B.  W.  C.,  Clam  of  180. 

Olean,  Ohio,  Jons  IS.  isn. 

When  home  is  ruled  according  to  God’s  Wof^, 
angels  might  be  asked  to  stay  a  night  with  w, 
and  they  would  not  find  themselves  out  of  tlsi^  ' 
element. — Spurgeon. 

A  man  is  no  better  than  the  pictures  he  loohi 
at.  If  your  eyes  are  not  pure,  your  heart  eao* 
not  be.  By  a  news-stand  one  can  guess  ^  j 
character  of  a  man  by  the  kind  of  picteri^  kis  » 
purchases.  When  the  devil  fails  to  get  a  i 

getting  him  to  look' at  a  bad  picture. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
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CHRIST’S  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  i.  29—42. 

Golden  Text  —  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — John 
i.  29. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  each  main 
division  of  this  Gospel  may  be  divided  into  three 
cycles  or  circles,  so  called  because  in  each  one 
the  progress  of  thought  comes  back  at  last  to  the 
starting  point,  though  upon  a  far  higher  plane. 
The  first  main  division,  the  Self-Revelation  of 
Christ  to  the  world,  may  perhaps  be  most  sug¬ 
gestively  divided  into  these  three  cycles :  1,  Christ 
revealing  Himself  as  the  One  sent  from  God 
<i.  19-iv.  52),  2,  Christ  revealing  the  true  idea 

of  life  (v.  1-x.  42),  8,  Christ  teaching  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  life  through  death  (xi. 
1-xii.  50) .  Our  study  of  the  second  main  division 
will  show  how  closely  connected  these  thoughts 
are  with  the  higher  teachings  of  that  division, 
truly  fundamental  these  are  to  those, 
cycle,  Christ  revealed  as  the  One  sent 
God,  naturally  subdivides  itself  thus: 
19—87,  the  witness  of  John;  i.  87—51,  the 
of  the  disciples;  ii.— iv.,  the  witness  of 
word  and  work.  The  first  two  of  these 
lesson  for  to-day. 

19-28  are  introductory  to  our  lesson 
proper.  In  studying  them,  and  in  fact  in  study¬ 
ing  this  entire  Gospel,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  its  author  takes  for  granted  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  He  here  assumes  that  his 
readers  know  all  the  facts  of  the  early  life  of 
Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  wonderful  effect 
wrought  upon  the  whole  nation  by  John’s  preach¬ 
ing  ;  and  also  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the 
fcH^y  days’  temptation.  It  was  at  the  very  close  of 
that  period  and  at  the  climax  of  John’s  work,  that 
John  himself  was  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal. 
The  Sanhedrin,  who  up  ti  this  time  seemed  to 
have  looked  with  some  favor  upon  his  ministry 
(v.  85)  now  felt  that  it  was  time  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who  was 
l«4jTeatinj^  so  strong  a  sensation,  and  we  have 
eVfifY  reason  to  believe  (see  lesson  for  July 
5th  verse  0),  working  so  remarkable  a  re¬ 
formation  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple.  We  shall  take  a  subsequent  occasion  to 
study  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  it  was  the 
highest  Jewish  tribunal,  having  its  seat  in 
Jerusalem.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Messianic  hope  was  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Chapter 
z.  24,  as  well  as  John’s  reply  to  the  first 
question  (verse  20),  shows  that  the  nation  was 
looking  for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Christ . 
The  deputation  was  probably  not  sent  with  hostile 
intent ;  it  was  doubtless  only  semi-official,  since 
it  consisted  not  of  “scribes,”  but  of  priests  and 
Levites ;  but  their  spiritual  attitude  was  after  all 
not  sympathetic;  they  were  not  ready  to 
teoeive  the  truth ;  their  souls  were  effectually 
ilos^  against  the  lig^t.  This  we  must  infer, 
~"'^dy  from  the  amaxing  fact  that  when  John 
them  (verse  20)  that  a  wonderful  and  mys- 
Persoiudity  was  actually  standing  among 
.they  asked  no  further  questions  nor  made 
brt  to  have  Hijp  pointed  out  to  them,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  John’s  answer  to 
question  whether  he  was  Elias,  with  our 
d’s  saying  in  Matt.  xi.  14.  If  they  had  been 
NmOing  to  receive  him,  he  would  indeed  have 
'5l)een  for  them  that  Elias  who  was  to  prepare 
<Ahe  way  for  the  Messiah ;  but  John  could  come 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  only  to  those 
who  were  so  willing.  To  others,  and  especially 
^  this  deputation,  he  was  nothing  more  than 
mice,  with  no  power  to  compel  action.  And 
,  he  reminds  them  of  their  error  in  expect- 
,  to  find  the  Christ  in  one  who  should  come 
er  the  forerunner,  not  recognizing  that  to  be 
Christ,  be  must,  in  fact  have  been  before 
The  evangelist  mentions  for  the  benefit  of 
Greek  readers,  that  this  event  occurred  in 
hany  beyond  Jordan  (Revised  Version,  not 
thabara  as  in  the  Authorized  Version),  not  the 
hany  with  which  they  were  already  familiar 
Matt.  xxi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  8;  Luke  xix.  29, 
V.  50,  etc. 

Vbbse  19.  It  has  been  very  beautifully  said 
Bengel,  that  the  week  with  which  John’s 
pel  opens,  every  day  of  which  he  follows 
th  such  faithful,  loving  remembrance  after 
a  century,  may  be  considered  as  a  counter- 
to  the  final  week  of  Christ’s  life,  and  an- 
er  writer  adds  that  over  against  that  Passion 
eek,  this  may  be  set  at  the  bridal  week  of 
istianity.  The  forty  days  of  temptation  end- 
the  time  bad  come  when  Jesus  was  to  be 
known  to  those  who  had  been  prepared 
the  “voice”  and  the  teachings  of  John.  It 
the  very  next  day  after  the  deputation  had 
y  turned  away  from  the  quest  of  that  un- 
wn  One  who  already  stood  even  in  their 
t,  that  John  the  Baptist,  seeing  Jesus 
wing  near,  pointed  Him  out  to  his  disciples 
the  remarkable  words.  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
v>hiA  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!  It 
tain  that  the  Baptist  did  not  understand 
full  meaning  of  his  words,  for  until  the 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  one  could 
.  anticipated  in  what  nuumer  the  world’s  sin 
to  be  taken  away.  But  all  John’s  preach- 
shows  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
ies  of  Isaiah  (cf.  xl.  8,  4,  lii.  18-liii. 
etc.),  and  the  conviction  that  they  were 
regard  to  the  Messiah ;  and  there  is 
marked  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  5,  7.  It  is 
that  all  the  Jews  believed  this  chapter 
of  Messiah,  though  Acts  viii.  84  seems 
w  that  only  the  more  spiritually  minded 
1  so  understood  it.  However  this  may 
Is  evident  that  the  Baptist  felt  that  not  a 
only,  but  a  suffering  Saviour,  was  the 
ave  need  of  men.  We  observe  that  John 
not  sins,  but  sin,  and  of  the  world,  a  far 
view  of  the  oflSce  than  the  narrow  Jew- 
usiveness  would  ever  have  dreamed  of. 
itself,  not  any  consequence  or  result  of 
I  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  mankind, 
why  was  He  pointed  out  as  a  Lamb  f  We 
that  the  fitness  of  this  name  so  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  heard  it, 
remained  always  with  him  as  a  most 
nt  symbol  for  the  person  and  work  of 
(Rev.  V.  0,  vii.  14,  xii.  11,  xiii.  8,  xix.  q, 
:#te.).  But  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  not  ap- 
to  take  away  sin;  it  was  upon  a  goat 
once  a  year,  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
it  he  might  bear  them  away  into  a  land 
bited,  far  from  the  presence,  and  if 
from  the  thought  of  God  (Lev.  xvi.  10) . 
the  long  ages  since  those  early  ordin- 
appointed,  men  had  been  learning  a 
truth.  They  had  come  to  feel,  what  all  of 
have  ever  known  the  burden  of  sin  have 
our  inmost  hearts,  that  not  by  hiding  it 
^Clod’s  sight,  but  only  by  bearing  it  into  His 
nrosonce,  can  the  intolerable  burden  be 
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removed.  And  so  it  is  not  the  scapegoat,  but 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  most  perfect  sign  and 
token  of  communion  with  God,  which  alone  sat¬ 
isfies  that  imperative  want  of  the  soul — pardon. 

Verses  80,  81.  The  Baptist  first  takes  pains 
to  make  his  disciples  understand  that  this 
Jesus,  who  is  now  approaching  them,  is  the 
One  whose  forerunner  he  was  sent  to  be.  And 
neither  did  I  know  Him,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  implying  that  John  and  Jesus  had  not 
been  acquainted  in  their  early  years.  The  very 
form  of  the  sentence  shows  that  he  speaks  of 
knowing  Him  as  Messiah,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  contradiction  with  Matt.  iii.  15.  Even 
though  he  knew  Him  well,  and  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  the  beauty  of  His  character,  as  seems 
evident  from  that  passsage,  he  could  not,  with¬ 
out  a  revelation,  know  Him  to  be  sinless,  nor 
realize  that  He  was  the  One  of  whom  he  proph¬ 
esied  in  verse  11.  But  he  had  come  baptizing 
with  water,  that  that  Holy  One  might  be  known 
as  what  He  was — a  knowledge  impossible  to  any 
who  have  not  repented. 

Verses  82,  33.  How  John  came  to  this  deep¬ 
er  knowledge,  he  now  tells  us.  It  was  by  a  sign 
given  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  exactly  cor- 
respionding  with  what  had  been  before  promised 
him.  Precisely  what  it  was  that  John  saw,  we 
cannot  tell;  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  dove ;  it  was  probably  a  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance  (cf.  Acts  ii.  3)  descending  like  a  dove, 
with  a  gentle,  hovering  motion,  not  with  the 
abrupt  terror  of  lightning;  and  to  the  clarified 
vision  of  John  it  remained  upon  him.  Although 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  not  itself  here  described, 
a  certain  thought  may  here  be  brought  forward 
as  throwing  light  upon  what  is  so  difficult  to 
understand — the  meaning  of  Jesus’  presentation 
of  Himself  for  John’s  baptism.  The  key  to  it  is 
found  in  Col.  ii.  12,  buried  with  him  in  baptism. 
The  true  symbolism  of  John’s  baptism  was  not 
purification  (for  then  it  would  have  needed  to 
be  often  repeated),  but  death  to  the  old  life, 
whatever  its  nature.  With  all  the  sons  of  men 
save  One,  that  old  life  has  been  a  life  of  sin; 
with  Jesus,  the  old  life  had  been  one  of  free 
obedience  and  love,  analagous  to  that  of  the 
first  Adam  in  Eden.  At  His  baptism  that  life, 
beautiful  as  it  had  been,  came  to  an  end,  and 
He  entered  upon  the  higher  sphere  of  a  spiritual, 
in  a  certain  true  sense  even  a  supernatural, 
though  still  truly  human  life.  He  bad  always 
been  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Spirit;  from 
henceforth  the  Spirit  was  given  not  by  measure 
unto  Him  (iii.  84) ;  His  future  life  was  passed 
under  the  plentitude  of  its  infiuence;  it  re¬ 
mained  upon  Him. 

Verse  84.  And  I  have  seen,  and  1  have  borne 
record.  Forty  days  had  elapsed  since  that  won¬ 
derful  sight,  and  during  that  time  the  record  of 
John  had  reached  a  higher  level.  Before,  it  had 
been  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  (Matt, 
iii.  2),  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance 
(Luke  iii.  8),  but  now.  This  is  the  Son  of  Ood. 
This  conception  of  Messiah  as  the  God-man, 
the  Son  and  the  revelation  of  God,  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  “  the  noblest  spiritual  idea  which  the 
world,  Greece  included,  has  been  found  capable 
of  receiving.” 

Verses  85,  30.  Although  the  Synoptics  do 
not  mention  any  disciples  of  the  Baptist  in  his 
earlier  ministry,  there  are  numerous  later  indi¬ 
cations  of  such  a  body  ^(Matt.  ix.  4 ;  Mark  ii.  18, 
etc).  Although  John’s  task  of  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  complete,  nor  could 
be  until  Jesus  had  begun  His  Messianic  work, 
yet  the  climax  of  his  mission  was  now  reached. 
He  himself  had  recognized  the  Christ,  and  was 
ready  to  transfer  to  Him  those  of  his  disciples 
who  were  prepared  to  accept  Him.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  the  three-fold  note  of  time 
here  and  in  vv.  19,  20.  On  the  first  day  John 
intimated  the  hidden  presence  of  Jesus,  on  the 
second  he  proclaimed  Him  as  the  Son  of  Ood, 
on  the  third  he  directed  his  disciples  to  Him. 
The  expression  looking  upon,  is  frquently  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  an  act  of  intended 
significance.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  (compare  verse  42;  Mark  x.  21;  Luke 
XX.  17). 

Verse  87.  Everything  in  this  narrative, 
verses  37—40,  goes  to  show  it  to  be  not  only 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  but  of  one  who  felt  to 
the  depths  of  his  soul  the  significance  and 
the  preciousness  of  it  all.  No  other  evangelist 
records  it,  but  on  the  supposition  that  one  of 
these  two  was  John,  it  supplies  just  what  was 
needed  to  explain  the  readiness  of  James  and 
John  to  obey  the  Saviour’s  call,  as  narrated  in 
Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  as  the  following  verses  of  our 
lesson,  41,  42,  explain  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew 
(Matt.  iv.  18—20). 

Verse  38.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Jesus 
did  not  ask  whom  seek  ye,  but  what.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  it  is  a  testing;  but  their  answer 
shows  that  they  sought  nothing  else  but  Him¬ 
self  alone  for  His  own  sake.  Rabbi  is  a  Jewish 
title,  and  the  evangelist  translates  it  for  his 
Greek  readers.  Its  use  by  those  men  implies 
perhaps  that  they  wished  to  enroll  themselves 
as  His  disciples ;  it  certainly  does  not  express 
what  their  own  master  had  taught  them  of 
the  nature  of  Him  whom  they  thus  addressed. 

Verse  39.  Come  and  see  was  a  common  Rab¬ 
binic  formula,  and  was  generally  used  as  an 
invitation  to  receive  special  and  important  in¬ 
formation.  The  invitation  and  its  acceptance 
marked  the  hour  of  the  new  birth  in  the  soul 
of  him  who  records  it.  From  this  hour  his  life 
was  one  of  constant  communion  with  Christ. 
No  wonder  that  he  was  careful  to  mark  that 
it  was  the  tenth  hour.  According  to  Jewish 
computation,  this  would  be  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Eklersheim  thinks  that  John  here  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Roman  computation,  and  that  it  was 
ten  in  the  morning;  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
evidence  that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  followed 
the  older  and  more  naturad  method  of  reckon¬ 
ing  from  sunrise,  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  evangelist  does  so  in' chap.  xix.  14.  As¬ 
suming  that  this  was  ten  in  the  morning, 
.Edersheim  places  the  events  of  verses  41,  42, 
here:  that  Andrew,  before  following  Jesus 
home,  first  sought  his  brother  Simon  and 
brought  him  with  him.  It  seems  hardly  proba¬ 
ble.  Whatever  the  hour,  it  certainly  marks  not 
only  the  beginning  of  John’s  Christian  life,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Christendom  and 
of  the  whole  world,  as  made  new  in  Christ. 

Verse  40.  The  other  of  the  two  was  without 
question,  John.  From  this  time,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  which  not  all  commentators  believe  to 
be  a  reference  to  himself,  (xix.  15, 10)  he  calls 
himself  by  the  dear  title,  “  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  We  are  wont  to  think  of  him  as 
one  of  gentle,  retiring  temperament;  but  the 
highest  type  of  love  requires  a  vigorous  type  of 
character,  and  there  are  not  a  few  glimpses  of 
such  a  type  in  the  account  we  have  of  John 
(Mark.  iii.  17;  Luke  ix.  54;  2  John  10.).  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  this  time 
a  very  young  man,  not  more  than  twenty -one 
years  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  imbibed  from 
his  former  master,  the  stern  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Baptist,  something  of  that  energy  and 
strength  which  gained  him  the  name  Boanerges, 
and  something  also  of  that  deeply  contempla¬ 
tive  spirit  which  characterizes  him,  yet  with 
none  of  his  austerity.  In  fact  he  is  in  character 
more  like  the  Lord  whom  he  so  loved,  than  any 
other  of  the  twelve;  without  doubt,  it  was  the 
strong  mutual  love  between  Jesus  and  John 
which  modified  and  beautified  this  strong  and 
impetuous  character. 


Verse  41.  This  chapter  has  been  called  the 
chapter  of  the  Eurekas — We  have  found,  and 
again,  verse  45,  we  have  found,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  had  also  first  been  found  by  Christ. 
How  did  Andrew  know  that  this  was  the  Mes- 
sias?  He  had  seen  no  miracle,  nor  as  far  as 
we  know,  had  Jesus  told  him  that  He  was  such, 
while  the  description  which  John  the  Baptist 
had  given  of  Him,  verses  29,  34,  did  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the 
Coming  One.  Pascal  observed  that  human  things 
must  be  known  to  be  loved,  but  things  divine 
must  be  loved  before  they  can  be  known.  Was 
it  not  the  love  which  Andrew  felt  for  this  won¬ 
derful  new  Friend,  which  revealed  to  him  His 
true  character  * 

Verses  42.  We  may  observe  again,  both  in 
this  and  the  previous  verse,  the  translation  of 
Hebrew  words,  Messias,  Cephas,  into  Greek, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  Gospel 
was  written.  The  prominent  position  given  to 
Simon  Peter  in  the  very  beginning  of  this 
Gospel  is  important,  as  showing  the  error 
of  those  who  hold  that  it  was  written  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  tendency  of  the  Synoptics  to  unduly 
exalt  Peter.  In  fact,  he  is  made  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  Gospel  than  any  other  disciple.  The 
words  with  which  Jesus  greeted  Peter  are  most 
impressive.  Impulsive,  vacillating,  hot-headed, 
Jesus  saw  in  him  the  material  upon  which  grace 
could  effectively  work,  and  told  him  of  the 
transformation  which  it  would  effect  in  him. 
Thou  art  Simon;  thou  shalt  be  Peter,  firm, 
immovable,  steadfast  as  the  rock.  Thus, 
says  a  writer  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  as  the 
first  Adam  gave  names  to  his  subject  creatures, 
and  whatsoever  he  called  them,  that  was  the 
name  thereof,  the  true  expression  of  its  nature, 
so  the  “  second  Adam  could  say  to  any  one  of 
his  human  creatures.  This  is  thy  name,  under¬ 
stand  by  it  what  is  the  work  which  1  have  given 
thee  to  do.”  To  be  called  by  our  Lord  to  an 
especial  work,  of  whatever  nature,  however 
humble,  is  a  glorious  privilege;  but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  every  one  of  His  own  people.  To 
each  one  of  us  in  this  true  sense  He  gives  a 
new  name  (Rev.  ii.  17),  which  is  known  to 
none  else  but  him  who  receives  it.  But  unspeak- 
bly  sad  and  terrible  it  is,  if  he  himself  fails  to 
understand  the  blessed  secret.  How  many  of 
us  know  the  name  by  which  our  Lord  has 
called  us  ? 

€l)c  Ecligiou0  |)rc00. 


The  Christian  Union  reverts  to  a  recent  inter¬ 
change  of  views  between  it  and  The  Examiner, 
on  a  point  of  duty,  under  certain  hypothetical 
conditions ; 

The  Examiner,  in  the  interest  of  hyper-or¬ 
thodoxy,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  we 
suspect  in  the  interest  of  no  doxy  whatever, 
unite  in  demanding  that  when  a  minister  finds 
himself  out  of  accord  with  the  creed  of  his 
Church,  he  should  “get  out”  and  stay  out.  We 
maintain  that  he  should  stay  in  and  endeavor 
to  reform  the  creed.  Our  correspondent  shows 
that  if  the  advice  of  The  Examiner  and  The 
Post  were  followed,  the  exodus  would  leave  the 
churches  empty. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the 
phrase  “resurrection  of  the  body was  used  by 
the  framers  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  signify  the 
uprising  from  the  grave  of  the  fiesh  and  bones 
which  had  been  at  death  laid  away  in  the 
grave.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day 
a  clergyman  or  any  thoughtful  layman  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  who  bmieves  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  or  the  body,  it  would  be  almost  as  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  Presbyterian  elder,  whether 
teaching  or  ruling,  who  attempts  to  impose  on 
himself  or  his  children,  the  law  of  Sabbath 
observance  contained  in  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  of 
The  Examiner,  though  probably  not  of  The 
Post,  is,  in  fact,  that  “  If  you  do  not  agree  with 
our  inteimretation  of  the  creed,  you  ought  to 
leave.”  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  the¬ 
ological  teacher  to-day  who  means  by  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  creeds  exactly  what  their  framers 
meant  by  them,  as  it  would  be  to  find  a  consti¬ 
tutional  lawyer  who  would  interpret  the  Consti¬ 
tution  exactly  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  men 
who  framed  it  when  railroads  and  telegraphs 
were  unknown  and  a  great  Civil  War  had  not 
been  fought  to  give  nationality  a  new  and  larger 
meaning. 

We  repeat  our  counsel  to  all  laymen  and  min¬ 
isters,  in  whatever  Church  they  may  be :  Remain 
therein ;  if  you  think  creed  or  constitution  needs 
amending,  set  yourselves  to  secure  amendment : 
be  frank,  honest,  but  do  not  leave  the  Church. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  leave  the  Church 
when  the  Church  decides  you  to  be  a  heretic 
and  requests  you  to  depart. 

The  Examiner  notices,  by  the  pen  of  a  corres 
pondent,  an  interesting  event  that  occurred  in 
the  chief  Syrian  mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  not  very  long  ago: 

There  are  but  a  very  few  missionaries  to  whom 
it  is  given  to  complete  fifty  years  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  service,  though  the  proportion  is  fully 
as  great  as  of  thos^  pastors  who  complete  fifty 
years  in  the  ministry  at  home.  At  Beirut, 
Syria,  Ur.  Cornelius  Van  Dyck  has  but  just 
finished  his  fiftieth  year  of  work  on  the  mission 
field.  The  occasion  was  not  permitted  to  pass 
by  without  notice.  The  other  members  of  the 
mission  presented  through  Dr.  Eddy  an  address, 
and  sent  gifts  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Van  ^ck.  The 
sisters  in  the  German  hospital  at  mirut  also 
remembered  the  occasion  with  gifts  and  con¬ 
gratulations.  Just  as  the  family  of  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  were  rising  from  the  breakfast  table  a 
deputation  of  the  children  from  the  Kaisers- 
worth  establishment,  headed  by  the  Lady 
Superior,  sang  a  sweet  hymn,  and  presented  a 
rug  made  by  the  orphans,  a  laurel  crown,  and  a 
German  poem.  In  the  deputation  of  children 
there  were  two  English,  several  Greeks,  two 
Moslems,  a  Druze,  a  Jewess,  and  several  others 
of  different  nationalities.  Then  the  native 
Protestant  church  sent  a  deputation,  and  the 
pastor  read  an  address  in  Arabic.  After  the 
American  missionaries  had  gone  a  large  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  “Sons  of  Syria  and 
Egypt”  came  bearing  an  address  enclosed  in  a 
silver  case.  A  young  man  recited  a  long  poem 
which  he  had  composed  and  committ^  to 
memory ;  another,  belonging  to  one  of  the  “  first 
Moslem  families”  of  Beirut,  made  a  speech ;  he 
was  followed  by  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Damascus.  The  Turkish 
Dali,  or  Governor  of  all  the  seaboard,  sent  a 
message.  He  also  announced  that  a  decoration 
would  come  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  Besides  this  there  was  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors  of  all  nationalities  and  of  all 
religious  sects  passing  through  Dr.  Van  Dyck’s 
rooms,  giving  him  greetings. 

Notice  the  significance  of  all  this.  These 
young  gentlemen  who  kissed  Dr.  Van  Dyck’s 
hand  so  gracefully,  these  dignitaries  who  saluted 
him,  these  men,  women,  and  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  religions  and  different  nationalities  were 
celebrating  the  completion  of  a  half  century  of 
missionary  life  work.  It  was  not  a  birthday 
celebration,  nor  a  golden  wedding,  but  the  end¬ 
ing  of  fifty  years  of  teaching  and  preaching  the 
despised  Christian  religion  I  Is  not  this  remark¬ 
able? 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  has  wrought  variously  and 
most  diligently.  His  noblest  task,  however 
in  conjunction  with  others,  that  of  translating 
the  entire  Scriptures  into  classic  Arabic,  was 
completed  a  dozen  years  ago.  Its  influence  can¬ 
not  be  reckoned. 

The  C!hurchman  says,  most  truly,  that  the 
memoirs  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand  suggest  many 
excuses  for  his  “  enormous  faults^  which  are  at 
once  “powerful  and  touching.”  His  parents 
were  “without  natural  affection”  for  him,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  acts  here  speak  for  them. 
He  was  never  admitted  to  their  society,  much 
less  to  that  parental  watch  and  care  which  is 
every  child’s  due: 

The  neglect  of  children  by  the  old  noblesse  of 
France  was  shameful  indeed.  It  is  incidentally 
illustrated  in  Talleyrand’s  memoirs,  though  he 
is  careful  to  excuse  it  as  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Too  much  care  of  children,  he  says,  would  have 
been  considered  pedantry,  and  too  open  expres¬ 
sions  of  affection  would  have  been  unusual  and  I 


ridiculous.  Parents  gave  their  children  a  name 
and  a  coat-of  arms  and  took  pains  to  promote 
their  advancement  at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in 
the  Church,  "l^at  more  could  be  expected  of 
them  ?  As  an  infant  Talleyrand  was  put  out  to 
nurse  in  an  outlying  district  of  Pans ;  at  the 
age  of  four  he  fell  and  dislocated  his  foot,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  permanently  lame  was 
never  discovered  until  four  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  his  grandmother, 
Madame  de  Chalais  I  His  early  education  was 
received  anywhere  and  everywhere  but  in  the 
household  of  his  parents,  and  when  he  was  sent 
at  last  to  Rheims  to  make  his  special  studies 
for  the  priesthood,  the  poor  boy  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  what 
ought  to  have  been,  but  never  was,  his  home. 
He  says :  “  My  parents  did  not  send  for  me  be¬ 
fore  I  left.  I  repeat  this  here,  and  hope  never 
to  think  of  it  again.  I  am  perhaps  tne  only 
man  of  distinguished  birth,  and  belonging  to  a 
numerous  and  esteemed  family,  who  never  for 
one  week  of  his  life  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of 
being  under  his  father’s  roof!”  We  all  know 
what  Talleyrand  became;  no  man  knows  what 
that  brilliant  personality  might  have  been,  if 
he  had  had  the  nurture  of  a  Christian  home. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  his  case  was  as 
exceptional  as  he  chose  to  think  it.  The  mem¬ 
oirs  of  Madame  de  ^vigne  and  others  of  her 
period  show  beyond  all  sort  of  question  that 
for  two  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution, 
the  parents  of  the  French  nobility  were,  as  a 
rule,  all  but  destitute  of  natural  affection. 
That  they  should  be  utterly  insensible  to  lesser 
obligations  than  that  of  parentage,  and  that 
they  shoUla  be  heartlessly  and  cruelly  oppres¬ 
sive  to  their  other  and  more  remote  dependents, 
was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  a  cruel  revo¬ 
lution  should  be  the  end  of  a  cruelly  oppressive 
system  of  misgovernment  is  precisely  what  the 
logic  of  history  shows  to  have  been  inevitable. 

The  Observer  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Psalms — those  of  them  that  cry  for  vengeance 
dire  and  remediless  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
After  quoting  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Adams  and  Dr.  Chambers  of  the  C!olle- 
giate  Church,  in  their  palliation,  our  contem¬ 
porary  concludes : 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  author  (Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers)  then  gives  the  reason  why  these  awful 
curses  were  “  put  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
and  so  stereotyped  for  all  coming  generations.” 
It  is  that  our  rule  of  conduct  to  bless  and  curse 
not,  may  never  lead  us  to  regard  sin  with  com¬ 
placency,  or  to  forget  that  diyine  retribution 
which  will  surely  oyerwhelm  all  unforsaken 
eyil.  These  Psalms  denounce  nothing  more 
than  God  actually  does  in  his  infinite  justice, 
truth  and  holiness.  Said  Alexander  Duff,  then 
the  greatest  of  liying  missionaries:  “I  could 
neyer  fully  understand  how  the  so-called  impre¬ 
catory  Psalms  could  be  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  until  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out  with  such  terriffic 
fury,  and  foes  sprung  up  filling  the  land  with 
yiolence,  shaking  the  foundations  of  society  and 
government;  threatening  towns  and  cities  with 
pillage,  fire  and  sword,  murdering  the  innocent 
and  defenceless,  persecuting  unoffending  Chris¬ 
tians  with  esp^ial  malignity;  making  unre¬ 
sisting  missionaries  a  sacrifice  to  brutal  lust  and 
deadly  torture,  and  thus  rolling  back  the  tide 
of  Christian  civilization,  that  iniquity  might 
come  in  again  like  a  flood,  and  heathenism  with 
all  its  horrors  and  idolatry  once  more  set  up  its 
seats  in  the  land — not  until  then  could  it  be 
properly  realized— felt — that  there  are  times  in 
the  outbreaking  of  human  passion  and  human 
enmity,  when  tne  pleadings  of  mercy  are  vain, 
and  justice,  naked,  pitiless  justice,  must  draw 
the  sword  in  a  war  of  righteous  self-defence.” 

If  we  read  the  Psalms  as  we  believe  they  were 
intended  to  be  read,  and  as  we  know  that  they 
have  been  read  by  believers  in  all  ages,  they 
will  not  be  by  us  expurgated,  or  explained  away, 
or  excused  as  barbarous  utterances  of  a  savage 
military  chief.  They  will  harmonize  with  all 
that  is  merciful  and  lovely  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  us  from 
the  weakness  that  confuses  charity  with  indif¬ 
ference  to  silu  They  will  never  make  any  man 
vindictive,  bis  they  will  teach  him  to  abhor 
that  which  jwvil.  No  other  volume  of  sacred 
poetry  comdl^  at  all  with  this  in  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  its  MWuence  in  every  age  and  nation. 
What  we  bmb  written  of  ft  now  is  for  the  as¬ 
surance  of  who  are  reluctant  to  consider 

it  as  other  t£|bf4ivine  in  its  origin,  its  charac¬ 
ter  and  its  nuMon.  If  you  believe  that  all  the 
Psalms  are  a^ure,  true,  noble  part  of  the  di¬ 
vinely  inspire  Word,  tnere  is  nothing  whatever 
in  these  denimeiatory  utterances  to  make  you 
regret  them  as  human  and  unworthy. 

The  Jewish  Messenger,  referring  to  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  certain  of  its  faith  to  inau¬ 
gurate  a  specially  Jewish  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  says: 

If  other  American  religious  organizations 
moved  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  only  loyal  to 
our  land  and  creed  that  we  American  Israelites 
should  evince  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry,  and 
be  second  to  none  in  judicious  action  that 
would  benefit  our  common  country.  But  as 
other  religious  bodies  show  no  disposition  to 
take  separate  action,  but  prefer  to  join  in  the 
general  celebration  as  citizens,  without  any 
distinction  of  creed,  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  any  separate  Jewish  movement. 

Our  country  will  not  regard  us  as  unpatriotic, 
if  we  do  not  appear  as  a  claimant  for  transient 
populai  applause  by  special  separate  action. 
The  modest  Jew  is  more  appreciated  than  the 
Jew  who  depends  upon  gilt  or  gush. 

If  individual  Hebrews  or  Jewish  societies  de¬ 
sire  to  mark  the  event  by  any  action  they 
please,  it  is  their  business,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain.  But  when  it  is  proposed  that 
this  is  to  be  an  American  Jewish  movement,  a 
dignfied  protest  should  be  heard,  even  if  the 
daily  papers  be  shorn  of  references  to  the  “Jew¬ 
ish  celebration,”  as  if  we  were  different  from 
the  great  mass  of  Americans. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
us  all,  hUb  will  not  us3  it  until  the  hot  season  is 
over — as  we  gather  from  the  following: 

Some  ^rsons  seems  to  think  this  to  be  the 
time  to  Mgin  an  attack  on  the  Westminster 
Confession  for  its  high  Calvinism.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  General  Assembly  does  not  propose 
any  material  change.  It  is  now  sent  down  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Presbyteries.  As  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  laity  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  high  Calvinistic 
views  of  election,  which  is  seldom  preached,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Presbyteries  will 
do.  If  they  reaffirm  the  Confession  with  only 
these  changes,  and  thus  force  obsolescent  meta¬ 
physical  distinctions  essentially  fatalistic  upon 
the  notice  of  the  world,  they  will  justify  the 
furbishing  up  and  bringing  into  use  of  the  old 
weapons,  and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  drive  the  “horrible  decree”  back 
into  the  cobwebbed  garrets  where  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  harmlessly  reposed. 
Until  the  Presbyteries  have  voted  upon  it  and 
something  authoritative  is  done,  other  denomi¬ 
nations  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  on. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


Said  Uncle  Sam :  “I  will  be  wise. 
And  thus  the  Indian  civilize : 
Instead  of  guns  that  kill  a  mile, 
Tobacco,  lead  and  liquor  vile, 
Instead  of  serving  out  a  meal, 

Or  sending  Agents  out  to  steal. 

I’ll  give,  domestic  arts  to  teach, 

A  cake  of  ‘  Ivory  Soap  ’  to  each. 
Before  it  flies  the  guilty  stain. 


The  grease  and  dirt  no  more  remain ; 
’T will  change  their  nature  day  by  day. 
And  wash  their  darkest  blots  away. 
They’ll  turn  their  bows  to  fishing-rods. 
And  bury  hatchets  under  sods. 

In  wisdom  and  in  worth  increase. 

And  ever  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace ; 

For  ignorance  can  never  cope 
With  such  a  foe  as  '  Ivory  Soap.’  ” 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory ’j”  they 
ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  “  Ivory  "  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

CopvRiGHT  i8co.  tv  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  . 
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Spoons  and  Porks  mesns  they  ars  plated 
tlMi  hMTlw  on  the  three  points  most  exposed  to 
wear  as  shown  above,  addins  oorrespondinglp 
to  their  dnrability,  at  an  additional  cost  on  Tm 
Spoons  of  75o  and  on  Table  Kpoons  and  Forka 
$i.B0  per  doxen. 
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The  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

MKIIIQCfle  CONN. 

NEW  VOMB.  ONieAOO.  CAN  FflAltBIOCO.  LONBON.  BAfllB, 
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jSchooIa  and  Colleges. 
LAWKENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

jrOHN  C.  OBNEN  NOUinOATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  -  For  eata 
logue  and  Information  address 

Rsv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.D., 

Lawrenoevllle.  New  Jersey. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANOUAeSS, 

Bryant  School,  Boalyn,  L.  I. 

Open  Summer  or  Winter.  Salt  water  bathing.  BeantUa 
home.  Shade. 


f  --la.  ^ - 

TENNIS.  BOATINQ. 

^  RIDING. 

YOUNG  LADIES  SHOULD  WEAR 

FrfiDTQt  GOOD 
rMnlO  SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAIST. 

Permits  Full  Expansion  of  His  Lungs. 

Perfect  Freedom  of  Eothn, 

— Tspe-fiutened  Buttons.  Cord.«dse  Button  Holes.— 
Clamp  Buckle  at  hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supportea 
CAN  BE  WASHED  WITHOUT  INJURY. 

Be  sure  your  Waist  is  sumped  "GOOD  SENSB." 
Uf^rric  l^mc  Manuiacturers  and  Patentees, 

X  Cl  1  lb  uruh.,  3^,  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS. 

The  Liebig  COMPANY 

Have  for  twenty-five  years  been  putting  np  the 
famous  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 
when  first  invented  and  given  to  the  world  by 
the  renowned  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig. 
Their 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

is  known  around  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
carried  into  “  Darkest  Africa  ”  by  Stanley.  It 
Is  unapproachable  for  purity,  fiavor  and  bene¬ 
ficial  eifects.  As  Bbbt  Tba,  delicious  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Indispensable  in  Improved  and 
Economic  Cookery. 

Genuine  of 


von  Liebig. 


Ere  JOHN  CATTNACH, 

there  is  MANUFACTURER  OF 

i  of  the 

trunks,  travelling  bags. 


them  aU  the  year  round.  Bits  for  CoUege  or  BualikMis 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  BefStenoes:  Predfiu 
Porter.  Yale  OoUm;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.  D..BrooklyB. 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Broad  street.  New  TdX 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rw.  HENRY  Ul%ON,  FRdioipal,  New  Pnston,  01. 

THE  BBOOKLYir  HETQHTS  SEMm  ABT. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  ilst  year. 
Opens  September  2tth.  Addreee  for  oironlars, 

BM-110  Montsgne  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

IVY  HALL, 

Home  and  CoUege-wegaratorv  Bclio}irffrfYmiViy 
Mrs.  J.  Auzir  Maxwrll,  Principal,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  EOB  WOMEN. 

Courses  of  study  those  of  first-class  colleges.  Eleotrie 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomioal  Obeerva. 
tory.  Art  School.  Mnsic  Building,  4o.  217  students. 
ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  specialists  In  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  for 
work  of  highest  grade.  Over  100  students. 

CHARLES  van  NORDEN,  D.  D..  Prert^.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HEMPSTEAD  SUMMER  INSTirLTB, 
Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Always  open.  Both  Sexes,  French,  Music  English,  ete. 
?rloe  low.  Large  airy  rooms. 


Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kones, 

Boardlim  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladlss.  SpsoRti 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct,  1.  ' 

Removed  to  Bl  East  76th  Street. 


„  WEIJS  COLLEGE  IKSXt. 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study,  Location  beautiful  and 
^ItUul.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
16, 1891.  Send  for  Catalcme. 

£.  S.  FRISBEB,  D.D.,  President. 


„  OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LAOIES. 

R^oved  In  1888  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 


circulars,  apply  to  Princi 
gomery  County,  Pa. 
Principals, 

Miss  B^mczs  E.  Binnitt, 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastmah. 


TFMPT.J!  RnnVT  SEMINABY,  Saratoga  « 

ILJnnili  hllUIL  N.  Y.  Supertor  facUltterfOT^e 


Sciences, 
and  social 
Address  Ci 


I,  Philosophy,  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  maSe 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO, 

MISS  TiHii  I  .A  8,  MoKJIub,  Prinoipal. 
Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1891.  FuU  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fittM  for  best  East¬ 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
6,000  volumes.  Large  new  building  in  course  of  oon- 
structlon.  Steam  beat ;  electric  U^t ;  unsnrpaaeed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  8180  per  year. 


Importer  of  Leather  Goods,  lake  erie  seminary 

increased  opportunities  for  the 


THE  ARLINGTON  BRIDGE. 

In  the  proposed  Arlington  suspension  bridge 
at  Washington,  the  clear  height  above  the  water 
at  mid-channel  is  to  be  105  feet;  the  river  span 
to  be  1,100  feet,  and  the  two  shore  spans  052 
feet  each.  The  approaches  at  each  end  will  be 
on  masonry,  arened  viaducts,  and  embank¬ 
ments  of  earth.  Suspension  cables  of  steel  will 
pass  oyer  two  granite  towers,  each  about  210 
leet  high,  pierced  with  arched  openings  for 
roadways,  and  be  anchored  into  masses  of 
masonry  at  the  outer  end  of  each  approach. 
The  grades  on  the  central  span  will  be  8  feet 
per  100,  on  the  shore  spans  8.5  feet  Mr  100,  and 
on  the  approaches,  4  feet  per  100.  'The  extreme 
width  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  54  feet,  with 
a  roadway  for  vehicles  84  feet  wide  in  the  clear, 
and  two  sidewalks  for  p^estrians,  8  feet  each 
in  width.  Lateral  vibration  is  to  be  prevented 
a  system  of  ties  extending  out  from  the 
sides  of  the  towers,  and  vertical  vibration  by 
means  of  the  four  trusses.  The  live  load  that 
such  a  bridge  could  sustain  would  be  70  pounds 
to  the  square  foot.  The  clear  height  of  105  feet 
above  water  level  will  sdlow  the  largest  four- 
mMted  schooners  to  reach  Georgetown  by  low¬ 
ering  their  top-masts.  It  is  at  rare  intervals 
that  a  vessel  of  this  class  appears  in  this 
harbor,  and  the  great  majority  of  vessels  that 
sail  these  waters  can  pass  under  the  bridge 
without  incoDvenienoe.  The  span  of  1,100  feet 
practically  leaves  the  full  width  of  the  river 
unobstructed,  both  to  nqyigation  and  to  the  free 
flow  of  the  waters  ot^'the  Potomac. — Harper’s 
Weekly.  / 


736  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  well  known  and  reliable  house  has  now  entered 
upon  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  witli  increased 
facilities,  and  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  goods  in 
this  country,  consisting  of 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  PORTMANTEAUX, 
LADIES’  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS,  SEALSKIN 
AND  ALLIGATOR  BAGS,  DRESS  SUIT  CASES, 
POCKET  BOOKS,  Etc. 

STUMER  TRUNKS,  DECK  CHAIRS,  SU 
RUSS,  RU6  STRAPS, 

SHAWL  WRAPS,  HOLDALLS,  and  complete  outfits 
for  European  Travellers. 


Rye  SEHINART,  Bye,  New  York.-For  partlcu- 

THE  CLAVEBACK  COLLEGE  n.  t, 

And  HUDSON  BITER  INSTITUTE  — ' — '  -  '  - - — - - 

tt.88thye.r  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACCa  .M.,  Prest.,  Cfiaverack,  N.  Y.  »'OB  WOMEN. 

- - - — -  Situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  op  a  commanding  plateau, 

in  the  sakarke  ef  Flttokargk,  away  from  city  nolM  and 
IIUHfCBfrlW  dual.  Unsurpaaaed for  and  Exoel- 

RMIAHMI  I  lent  faculties  for  atudf  of  Natural  sciences,  Claaaloa  and 

*■■*"”■*  Wiwi  W  ■aiBIPi  ■  ■■  Mathematics— in  ^ort,  every  department  well  equipped. 

Fall  Tarm  begins  Sept.  17,  with  graatiy  Increaaed  opens  Sept.  9th,  ’91.  Early  application  is  dcinra- 

facllitiaa ,  eapeclally  in  acientiilc  departmanta.  Full  "te.  For  oatalimes  and  further  information,  apply  to 

inatmctlon  in  aaaaica,  Scienoea  and  full  count  Pre-  Mns  Hnuui  E.  PXLUBZZAU,  President,  Plttaburgn  (Eaat 

paratory  Chihool.  Gommancement  June  17.  For  oata-  Hiud),  Pa. 

lofoa,  addreaa  X.  D.  WABFIKLI),  Praa’t,  Oxford.  O. 


cation  of  young  women. 

I  Thirty-third  year  b^us  September  15, 1891. 

Mlsa  Mary  Evans,  Prlnelpal. 

Pennsylvamia,  Chambenhurg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  sonthweet  of  Harriaburg,  In  famoua  Cumberland 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  foor  hoora;  PhUadelpUa,  five:  New 
York,  seven;  Plttaborgb,  nine.  Six  tralna  daily.  Border  cU- 
mate,  avoiding  bleak  north.  tSfiO  per  year  for  boaud,  room,  etc., 
and  all  College  Stodiee  except  Mnsfo  and  Art.  LargeMnatc 
College  and  Art  SchooL  Mntfc  Department,  this  year,  164,  In¬ 
dependent  of  free  Clamaa.  Fall  Faculty.  College  Course^. A. 


painesyuxe,  o. 
Bnildiim  enlarged; 
liberal  and  tnorongh  edn- 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

continuea  to  give  Young  Women  nnsnrpaaaed  advan- 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE 

FOB  WOMEN. 

Situated  in  a  beantifal  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau, 
in  the  sabarke  ef  Flttabargk,  away  from  city  noise  and 
dust.  Unsorpasaed  for  beauty  anU  hsatthfUlness.  Excel- 


season  opens  kept,  vth,  ’91.  Early  appUcanon  is  desira¬ 
ble.  For  catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 
Mns  Hnuui  E.  PniJjHrnnAP,  President,  Pittsburgh  (East 
End),  Pa. 


Bvikkeeplng  and  Penmanship  thoroughlyt  taugh  by  moil. 

GLENDALE 

Beautiful  and  healthftal  location.  North  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  16  mUee.  BHill  course  of  study.  Preparatory  and 
Collegiate.  Beet  facilities  in  Mnslo,  Art,  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  supervisioa. 

Rev.  L.  D.  POTTER,  D.D..  Olendale,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  ACADEMY. 

Hudson,  O.  A  hlgh-grad&  Christian  preparatory 
school.  In  ten  yeare  has  sent  89  htudents  to  14  ooUegea. 
Catalog.  NEWTON  B.  HOBART,  Pbdicipal. 


LIKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

“’“filSS 


endowed  w«h«7M,«M.XiUura(M( _ 

and  Terry  Bui  College  and  Seminary  for 

tSStus^mix^iStSi 


Pres.  Wsb  C.  ROiEim,  Lake  Fsrsst  III, 
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him  daily  entertainment  was  to  watch  the  pan¬ 
tomime  that  was  going  on  upon  the  platform. 
Some  member  who  was  exercised  on  a  certain 
subject,  would  manage  to  get  it  before  the 
house,  which  generally  ended  with  a  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  “Committee” — “Com 
mittees”  being  the  necessary  condition — the  be- 
all,  though  not  the  “  end-all,  ”  of  every  piece  of 
legislation,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  in  Congress, 
Legislature,  or  General  Assembly.  “A  Commit¬ 
tee?’'  “Oh,  yes!  a  Committee.”  “By  whom 
shall  it  be  appointed  ?”  The  quickest  way  and 
the  easiest  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  “By  the  Chair!” 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  the  business  is 
for  the  time  disposed  of.  Who  shall  compose 
the  Committee  nobody  ventures  to  suggest.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  Stated  Clerk  bends  over  his 
desk,  his  brow  heavy  with  care,  and  writes  a 
list  of  names ;  and  “  when  the  Assembly  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  something  else,  so  that  his  move¬ 
ment  will  not  attract  attention,  ”  we  repeat  the 
very  words  in  which  the  story  was  told,  “he 
puts  out  his  left  hand,  lowering  it  so  as  not  to 
be  observed,  and  passes  a  paper  to  the  Modera¬ 
tor,  who  immediately  arises  and  gravely  an¬ 
nounces  the  names  of  the  Committee!” 

What  this  elder  observed,  was  seen  by  others 
also.  A  gentleman  who  was  reporting  for 
a  New  York  paper  says  it  was  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  all  the  reporters,  as  also  of  many  com¬ 
missioners,  to  see  how  the  “pad,”  on  which  the 
Stated  Clerk  wrote  immediately  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  motions  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  passed  from  him  to  the  Moderator ! 

Such  is  the  wisdom  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed  in  the  person  of  a  representative  body, 
five  hundred  strong !  No  doubt  this  is  an  easy 
way  to  dispatch  business,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
that  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  ”  which  Lincoln  eulogized  at 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Hamilton  College  has  just  closed  a  very  marked 
year,  its  President  having  died,  and  its  funds 
having  been  largely  increased.  The  baccalau¬ 
reate  sermon  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Terrett  is  spoken 
of  as  of  rare  excellence.  Two  of  our  worthy 
city  ministers.  Revs.  W.  A.  Rice  and  J.  H. 
Hoadley,  were  made  Doctors  of  Divinity. 


tion  of  Charles  H.  Smyth,  jr.,  Ph.D.,  a  grad¬ 
ate  of  the  Colombia  College  School  of  Mines^ 
who  has  pursued  thorough  post-graduate  studiea 
in  Cornell  and  Harvard,  and  at  Heidelberg  un¬ 
der  Professor  Rosenbush.  Professor  Smyth  ia 
an  enthusiast  in  natural  science,  who  will  bring 
to  the  work  of  his  chair  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  research  and  instruction. 

Dr.  Edward  North  was  reappointed  acting- 
president,  and  Prof.  Abel  G.  Hopkins,  whe'^w 
soon  to  return  from  a  year  of  study  in  Leipaic, 
was  appointed  acting  dean  of  the  faculty.  The 
election  of  President  Darling’s  successor  wa» 
postponed,  and  a  committee  was  to  make  a 
nomination  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees. 
The  aim  of  this  committee  and  the  trustees  will 
be  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  president  who 
has  youthful  vigor  and  courage  along  with  the 
ripe  wisdom  of  manhood’s  prime,  a  president 
who  has  the*scholar’8  culture  and  the  nrator’a 
power  along  with  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  who  will  rejoice  in  an  unselfish,  devoted 
enthusiasm  for  building  up  the  College,  and 
making  its  prosperity  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

A.B.  in  Course— Samuel  Hopkins  Adsms,  Rochester; 
Thomas  Lewis  Coventry,  Deerfield ;  Albert  Henry  Dewey^ 
Utica;  George  Vail  EMwards.  Riverhead:  George  Hawa 
Eeltus,  Auburn ;  James  Willis  Fowler,  Andes;  Geoige 
Howard  Harkness.  Rockford.  lU.;  Frank  Boardmim 
Hathaway,  Rochelle,  HL;  Thomas  Edward  Hayden. 
Rudeston ;  William  Heniy  Kelly,  Elast  Weymouth. 
Mass.;  mncan  Can  pbell  Lee,  Franklynville ;  Charisa 
Andrew  Mills,  Clinton;  Herbert  Foote  MillsjClinton; 
Eugene  Harvey  Northrop,  Elbridge:  Henry  Platt  Os¬ 
borne,  Clinton;  Bayard  Livingston  Peck,  Hudson:  Bw- 
ton  Warren  Perry,  Sparta,  Wis.;  Aurelian  Post,  PuladkfKj 
Bradley  Sheppard,  Penn  Van ;  Ransom  Henry 
Sandy  Creek  ;  Albert  Emerson  Stuart,  Franklin ;  PnOttfl 
Ward,  College  Hill ;  George  Marmaduke  Weaver, 

John  Shannon  Wilkea  Bath ;  Percy  L(^al  WighLj^^^l 


JUSTICE  TO  WHOM  JUSTICE  IS  DUE. 

The  generous. and  truly  Christian  letter  of  Dr. 
Moore,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  defence  of  his 
colleague,  has  set  us  to  thinking  whether  we 
may  not  have  done  the  latter  injustice.  If  we 
have,  we  are  ready  to  make  humble  apology. 
The  matter  is  not  at  all  a  personal  one.  We 
have  no  grudge  to  satisfy,  no  wrong  to  avenge. 
Our  relations  with  the  Stated  Clerk,  while 
never  intimate,  have  been  alwavs  kindly.  He 
has  never  done  us  the  slightest  injury,  nor 

The  question 


THE  LAW  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  RELATION 
OF  UNION  SEMINARY  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY. 


PnUtMr  BaUdlng.  Park  Bow. 
HENRY  M.  FIESIiD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

nCRMS :  $8.00  a  Tear,  in  Advanoe,  Foatace  Paid. 

Ohahob  or  Addhbbs _ Any  tubecrlber  who  desires  his 

Idreos  to  be  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 


fir-  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
tta  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


The  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  and  Pastor  at  Large  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Monmouth,  has  been  made  a  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity.  This  gracious,  and  every  one  will  say, 
well  deserved  distinction,  comes  to  him  from 
Rutherford  College,  an  ancient  seat  of  learning 
in  the  Old  North  State. 


AnTXRTiBBJtBim  20  cents  a  line. 

On  THB  Firrn  Page  80  cepts  a  line. 

On  THB  Eighth  Page  80  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths  not  over  four  lines,  80  cents; 
•var  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  S330,  New 
Yark. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft 
Pist-offlce  Orier  or  ReglsterM  Letter. 


shown  us  any  want  of  courtesy 
is  simply,  whether  a  certain  office,  which  had  a 
modest  beginning,  and  was  intended  merely  for 
convenience  in  the  despatch  of  business,  has  not 
grown  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  Church, 
in  view  of  which  its  powers  should  be  abated. 
This  is  purely  a  historical  question,  to  be  settled 
by  reference  to  the  highest  Presbyterian  author¬ 
ity,  for  which 
Government, 

“  Of  Clerks, 


gave  the  much  discussed  veto-power;  for  which 
they  owed  an  apology.  Perhaps  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  would  show 
that,  if  any  apology  is  to  be  made,  it  should 
come  from  another  quarter. 

Union  Seminary  is  a  corporation  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  subject 
to  the  same.  Any  change  in  the  text,  applica¬ 
tion  or  interpretation  of  any  law  affecting  any 
such  or  similar  institution  or  corporation,  will 
affect  the  Seminary.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
1870,  when  the  veto- power  was  given  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Directors  of  Union  took 
legal  advice  as  to  their  rights  in  the  premises: 
but  possibly  “the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.”  In  1870  the  spirit  in  favor  of  Reun¬ 
ion  was  very  strong,  and  the  misgivings  which 
existed  in  some  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposed  action,  were  overruled  by  the  para¬ 
mount  desire  to  give  an  added  impulse  to  the 
Reunion  movement. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Directors  were  persuaded  that  they  were 
acting  tcithin  their  powers,  though  it  is  evident 
that  in  some  quarters  there  were  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  step,  and  apprehension  as  to 
what  final  complications  might 
the  veto- power  be  exercised, 

Assembly  has  never  before  assumed  such  au¬ 
thority,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  question 
has  not  been  raised  as  to  the  actual  validity  of 
its  grant.  It  is  possible,  though  by  no  means 
sure,  that  but  for  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs  it 
would  have  still  passed  without  objection.  But 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  at  Detroit  set  men 
to  thinking,  and  caused  some  to  go  back  to  the 
fundamentals  in  the  discussion. 

The  consideration  that  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case  were  examined  tn  1870  by  competent  in¬ 
quirers,  is  the  main  reliance  of  those  who  claim 


A  young  lady  of  Washington  elsewhere  makes 
appeal  for  small  sums  of  money  to  build  a  log 
cabin  for  a  colored  woman  down  in  Old  Virginia. 
Her  references  are  of  the  best,  and  her  object  a 
purely  benevolent  one. 


■ntored  at  Ote  Post-offlee  at  New  York  as  second-eUus 
BMfl  matter. 


Form  of 

where  we  find  in  Chapter  XX: 
the  following: 

“Every  judicatory  shall  choose  a  clerk,  to  re¬ 
cord  their  transactions,  'whose  continuance  shall 
be  during  pleasure.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk,  besides  recording  the  transactions,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  records  carefully ;  and  to  grant  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them,  whenever  properly  required : 
and  such  extracts,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk, 
shall  be  considered  as  authentic  vouchers  of  the 
fact  which  they  declare,  in  any  ecclesiastical 
judicatory,  and  to  every  part  of  the  Church.” 

Just  two  sentences !  Just  ten  lines !  And 
that  is  all !  This  is  the  small  egg  out  of  which 
the  soaring  eagle  was  hatched :  or,  <to  use  a  figure 
more  worthy  of  the  subject,)  this  is  the  tiny 
cradle  in  which  great  Csesar  was  rocked. 

We  remember  the  days  before  Caesar,  the  days 
of  Dr.  Hatfield,  of  blessed  memory.  But  in  the 
year  1883  the  good  man  died,  and  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  who  had  been  his  assist¬ 
ant,  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  place,  and  then 
indeed  the  office  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  It  was  in  his  first  year,  1884,  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  reported,  recommending, 
inter  alia,  what  is  now  Rule  XLIII.,  viz:  “The 
permanent  officers  of  a  judicatory  shall  have 
the  rights  of  corresponding  members  in  matters 
touching  their  several  offices.”  (This  rule  can 
apply  of  course  only  to  General  Assembly 
officers.  Out  of  this  little  germ  has  grown  a 
large  part  of  the  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Stated  Clerk.) 

Having  developed  a  great  capacity  for  work, 
he  was  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  other 
ways  than  those  that  were  strictly  official;  and 
in  addition  to  his  clerkly  duties,  he  served  on 
several  committees:  On  Reprinting  Old  Min¬ 
utes,  (a  Committee  that  was  continued  from 
year  to  year  to  1891 ;)  on  Preparing  Statement 
as  to  Judicial  Commissions;  and  on  Rules  for 
Judicatories;  and  on  Blanks  for  Presbyterial 
Narratives. 

In  1885  he  appears  on  the  Committees  on  the 
Records  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  birth  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  America. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  a  delegate  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Alliance,  and  was  put  on  the  Committee 
to  select  other  delegatee ;  and  on  a  Committee 
on  the  Worship  of  God  by  Offeriiigs.  But  more 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 


London,  has  scarcely 
held  a  more  singular  congregation,  or  a  larger 
one,  than  it  did  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May, 
and  few  congregations  within  the  walls  of  that 
old  cathedral  have  ever  listened  to  a  less  usual 
subject.  The  Rev.  George  Cal  thorp  addressed 
a  very  large  congregation,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Jews,  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
fusion  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Thus  far, 
no  specific  information  has  been  received  about 
the  basis  upon  which  the  proposed  fusion  or 
union  is  to  be  made.  Because  this  meeting  was 
held  in  a  Christian  cathedral,  we  are  led  to  the 
inference  that  that  basis  must  have  been  essen¬ 
tially  Christian.  We  await  further  informa¬ 
tion  with  no  little  interest. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  2,  1891, 


John  shannon  Wilkes  Bath;  Percy  Loyal 

cester.  Mass.;  Bnrton  Hadley  Woodford,  Pompey^^^^H 

A.B.  ex  gratia— Henrv  Andrew  Brown,  St.  LouisTl^H 
William  Wood  Wallace,  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon. 

A.M.  in  Course — Albert  Lyndon  Blair,  New  LMSI^H 
N.  H.;  William  Lawton  WeMen.  Schuyierrille ; 

Addison  Adair,  Hanover  College,  Indiaiia;  Henry 
as  Hotchkiss,  M.D.,  Brooklyn ;  Abram  Mark  HouBMP 
East  Springfield;  Henry  Danielson  Hopkins,  TratoRa*- 
burg;  Frank  Fields  EUlnwood.  M.D.,  Attica;^ Albert 
Winslow  Horr,  M.D..  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Ganr  MlUsr 
Jones,  Watertown ;  Henry  Harder  Squires,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Frank  Somers  Tisdale,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Ed¬ 
mund  Robinson  Wilcox,  Watertown :  Martin  Jay  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Helena,  Montana. 

A.M.,  Honorary— Chester  Saunders  Lord,  New  York 
cltv. 

Doctor  of  Music,  Honorary— Frof.  William  8.  Waithv 
Buffalo. 

Sc.D.,  Honorary— Prof.  Albert  Huntington  Cheater^ 
Rutgers  College. 

Ph.D.— Prof.  Charles  Wadsworth  Cole,  Albany ;  Prof. 
Edward  C.  Seymour,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

LL.D.— Hon.  Elliott  Antiiony,  Chicago,  HI.;  Rev.  Prof. 
Charles  Elliott.  D.D.,  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 

D.H^Rev.  William  Augustus  Rice,  New  York  city; 
Rev.  Devello  Z.  Sheffield,  T^ing Chow,  China;  Rev.  Hen¬ 
ry  Nelson  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ghu;  Rev.  James  Hart  Hoad¬ 
ley,  New  York  city. 


should 
The  fact  that  the 


The  London  World  says  that  “Dr.  Stalker, 
who  has  returned  from  America,  regards  as  a 
pleasing  feature  of  American  life  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Union  of  New  York.  It  brings  together 
the  leading  people  from  the  various  churches, 
and  he  thinks  the  idea  might  be  worth  copying 
in  this  country.”  Dr.  Stalker  was  expected  in 
Liverpool  on  Sunday,  June  14th,  in  time  to 
preach  in  Sefton  Park  church  in  the  evening. 
The  Servia  was,  however,  detained  to  convoy 
the  City  of  Richmond,  and  did  not  arrive  until 
Monday.  We  have  only  pleasant  memories  of 
Dr.  Stalker  on  this  side. 


THOSE  SPECKS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  MAR¬ 
BLE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

In  the  article  of  Dr.  Green,  which  appeared 
some  weeks  since  in  The  New  York  Observer, 
that  eminent  scholar  (writing  against  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Briggs)  defended  ■with  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  the  old  'doctrine  of  the  absolute 

inerrancy”  in 


BEOINNINO  VrEIX. 

One  of  our  Home  Secretaries  writes:  “A  gif$ 
of  fS.OOO  came  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missionffi 
the  other  day  from  an  individual  donor  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Buffalo,  and  soOn  after 
$500  from  a  giver  in  another  church 
same  city. 


Very  deep  sympathy  is  felt  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Germantown,  in  the  sore  sorrow  that  has  so 
suddenly  iN'fallen  him  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Wood.  Her  death  occurred  at  Connecticut,  R. 
I.,  on  Thursday  morning,  June  25th.  Mrs. 
Wood  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Wistar 
Morris.  She  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
whom  she  frequently  entertained  during  the 
time  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Presidency.  Few 
sorrows  are  greater  than  those  that  take  out  of 
a  happy  home  the  mother  of  little  children. 
We  cannot  understand  the  providence,  and  can 
only  bow  in  quiet  submission,  sure  that  our 
Father  can  do  nothing  unkind,  nothing  that  in 
His  sight  is  not  wise  and  good.  Loving  friends 
can  only  gather  close  about  this  dear  pastor  in 
his  grief  and  loss,  and  with  tender  sympathy 
commend  him  to  that  Divine  compassion  and 
comfort  whose  blessedness  he  knows  so  well. 


“inerrancy”  of  the  Scriptures 
small  things  as  well  as  great ;  not  only  in  the 
truths  of  God  and  Christ  and  man’s  salvation, 
but  in  the  minutest  particulars ;  in  the  slightest 
details  of  the  Levitical  law,  or  in  the  record  of 
what  may  seem  to  us  wholly  insignificant.  Yet 
even  Dr.  Green  appears  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  errors  in  what  he  calls 


law  applying  to  trustees,  even  though  the 
words  of  the  law  may  be  still  the  same;  and 
that  this  changed  application  is  of  such  a  decid¬ 
ed  character  that  want  of  compliance  would  have 
made  possible  a  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  revocation  of  its  charter  !  Un¬ 
der  the  new  ruling  in  the  case  of  the  North 
River  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Seminary 
would  have  been  compelled  either  to  withdraw 
from  the  compact  with  the  Assembly,  without 
reference  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  or  to  face 
the  alternative  of  its  own  dissolution.  That 
decision  has  made  it  a  part  of  the  settled  law  of 
the  State  that  trustees  must  perform  their  whole 
duty  as  such,  and  that  directors  must  direct.  It 
further  makes  it  plain  that  no  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  can  legally  divest  themselves  of  any  of  their 
directive  powers,  and  that  any  attempt  to  part 
with  any  of  their  charter  obligations  is  against 
the  law,  and  therefore  void.  To  give  to  any  other 
body  whatever,  which  is  outside  of  the  charter 
and  not  so  named  In  that  instrument,  a  power 
to  render  void  the  deliberate  and  legal  action  of 
the  directors,  is  manifestly  a  limitation  of  their 
powers,  and  a  practical  delegation  of  the  final 
and  determining  decision.  Such  limitation  is 
found  in  the  Assembly’s  veto  of  Dr. Briggs,  which 
under  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
enunciated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  is  made  an 
illegal  act  and  in  furtherance  of  an  illegal  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  an  act  in  which  the  Direct¬ 
ors  could  not  concur,  without  a  violation  of  their 
obligations  as  executors  of  a  trust.  The  same 
was  true  before  this  decision,  but  that  decision 
made  the  case  so  clear  that  now  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  To  give  the  veto- power  may  have 
been  beyond  ilie  real  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  1870,  but  at  all  events  it  was  not 
in  absolute  defiance  of  the  law.  To-day  the 
granting  of  this  power  would  not  be  possible  at 
all  without  a  change  in  the  charter  to  provide 
for  it.  Thik  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  enlarges  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
relieves  the  Directors  of  Union  Seminary  of  any 
charge  of  bad  faith  or  of  having  “  misled”  the 
Assembly  through  ignorance  or  anything  else. 

Now,  if  any  apology  is  due  for  this  changed 
state  of  things,  it  should  be  understood  who 
are  to  make  it.  It  can  be  no  others  than  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  viz:  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Judges 
of  that  court,  and  not  the  Directors  of  Union 
Seminary,  should  make  their  humble  apologies 
to  the  General  Assembly ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  illness  prevented  Mr.  Henry 
Day  from  attendance  at  the  Assembly,  and  that 
no  New  York  lawyer  was  there  who  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  conversant  with  the  law  as  to  trustees, 
to  make  the  actual  state  of  affairs  known  to 
that  body.  Then,  if  they  had  insisted  upon 
pronouncing  the  veto,  they  would  have  done  it 
in  spite  of  the  plain  prohibition  of  the  law  to 
which  the  Seminary  is  subject,  and  under  a 
compact  which  the  law  declares  to  be  void. 
That  the  veto  would  have  been  pronounced  at 
any  cost,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as  it  was,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Assembly  to  base  its  action  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  an  “appointment”  and  a  “trans¬ 
fer”  were  interchangeable  terms.  The  determi- 


Thirty  such  generous  and  timely 
gifts  would  wipe  out  the  Board’s  painful  and 
paralyzing  debt,  and  instantly  open  its  way  in 
to  scores  of  waiting  fields,  besides  relieving; 
scores  of  waiting  missionaries. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  find  in  such  gifts  the 
practical  results  of  the  stir  and  impulse  gives  j 
to  the  cause  hy  the  General  Assembly.  But 
would  be  vastly  encouraging  if  we  could  haiC 
these  large  contrihutions  as  the  first  guns  of 
new  and  conquering  campaign — the  first  fmitiil 
of  a  whole  season’s  harvest  of  giving  to  a  ILHHO 
work  for  Christ  and  country  which  must  be  donaJ 

Secbbtart.  I 


the  minima  of  Scrip  - 
ture,  trivialities  which  are  of  no  account,  and 
neither  disparage  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  nor  in  any  way  affect  the  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments;”  and  he  quotes  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  as 
comparing  the  discovery  of  a  mistake  so  in¬ 
finitesimal,  “  to  the  detection  of  a  speck  of  sand¬ 
stone  in  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon”;  and  Dr. 
Green  adds,  “If  this  were  all,  it  need  create  no 
nneasiness.”  / 

And  now  appears  in  the  fi<^  Professor  Francis 
Brown  of  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  who 
writes  froih  Oxford,  Ei^gland  (where  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  with  Professor  ^ggs  in  getting  out  their 
magwmn  opus,  a  new^ebrew  Lexicon),  taking 
up  Mie  position  o^$r.  Green,  and  undertaking 
to  show  that  tlplre  are  occasional  errors  of 
9  Old  Testament  records,  as 
discoveries  which  throw  new 


YfELLS  COLLEGE. 

By  Edward  F.  Spracoe,  D.I). 

The  twenty-third  commencement  closed  ai 
ther,  and  thus  far  the  most  successful  yey 
the  history  of  Wells  College.  The  new 
gant  college  building  has  been  proven 
most  admirably  adapted  for  its  4piarpose8,^H 
its  beauty  and  convenience  have  won 
thusiasm  of  teachers  and ,  pupils.  The  m^| 
ship  of  tho  clasaesr'haslargel^^milimgfll 
the  high  gradB’^  scholarship  which  is  Wi| 
distinctive  glory,  has  been  successfully  mui 
tained. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  S. 
Frisbie,  D.D.,  from  Matt.  iv.  4,  was  an  earns 
and  able  plea  for  that  “every  word,”  whi 
means  “every  mode  by  which  God  manifei 
Himself” — “nature,  providence,  reason,  oa 
science,  but  preeminet  over  all  the  BiUi 
“Holding  fast  to  the  deepest  convictions 
truth,  committing  the  soul  firmly  to  the  will 
God  changes  the  capricious  experience  of  fsall 
into  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  and  peace.” 

On  Monday  evening  was  the  very  attraoM 
“  Students’  Concert.  ”  under  the  able  directiaii 
Prof.  Caryl  Florio  and  Miss  Elweil,  and  \ 
Tuesday  morning  the  meeting  of  the  Alnmi 
at  which  a  considerable  number  of  former  git 
uates  were  present.  : 

The  “Class-day”  exercises  of  Tuesday  eTSBR 
were  a  departure  from  the  customary  eati 
and  histories.  The  graduating  class,  as^te^ 
one  of  the  lady  teachers  and  a  chorus  from  I 
lower  classes,  presented  an  English  renderltjl 
the  noble  classic  drama,  the  Antigone  of  SoM 
cles.  From  the  setting  of  the  stage  and  roH 
of  the  actors  to  the  responses  of  the  chorttfl 
was  in  the  strictest  Greek  style,  fsithfullyfl 
admirably  executed.  Even  such  of  the  M 
ence  as  were  unfamiliar  with  the  ori|$H 
caught  much  of  the  spirit,  and  derived  aiiffl 
cellent  idea  of  this  ancient  tragedy  froaJ 
capable  rendition  by  these  graduating  ocM 

The  address  of  Conunencement  Day  by 

G.  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard,  was  a  finishe^^ 
thoughtful  discussion  of  “What  makes  IqH 
teresting  ?”  Referring  to  Matthew  Amok^| 
mark  that  America  is  uninteresting,  a$^| 
claim  that  the  source  of  the  interesting 
found  in  beauty  and  distinction.  Prof. 
contrasted  the  Greek  interest  in  life,  whiaH 
in  perfection,  the  due  proportion  of 

part,  with  the  Christian,  which  lies  £|H 
growth  toward  perfection,  and  hence  oftoH 
pears  as  interest  in  that  which  is  as 
perfect.  Out  of  this  pity  is  bom,  and 
ness.  In  this  'view  character  is  alwaygM^^I 
and  by  the  infinite  possibilities  in  it,  hohj^H 
once.  Have,  therefore,  the  Christiaa 
than  the  Greek  idea,  and  have  the  dlvi^H 
content  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
perfect.  Not  the  passion  for  perfectioiy^H 
rests  in  perfection  found,  hut  the  pasaiol^^l 
strives  for  share  in  the  perfecting 
will  make  life  always  interesting. 

Wells  College  goes  forward  to  anow^^l 
with  every  prospect  favorable,  and 
still  futher  increase  in  numbers.  Hoa. 

H.  Seward  of  Auburn  has  been  electad^^f 
Board  of  Trasteee,  and  on  the  1 1  i|iiiat 
Alnnm»,  special  action  has  been  takai^^H 
to  the  abolishing  the  Preparatory 

after  two  years.  Professor  McClintoflWj^^l 

who  leaves  to  accept  a  position  in 

versity.  has  been  filled  by  the  selectb^^^H 

bert  E.  Greene,  Ph.D.,  son  of  the 

The  Congregationalist.  Professor 

ated  from  Harvard  in  ’81,  spent 

travel  in  Europe  and  study  in 

doctorate  from  Harvard  in  ’88, 

been  an  instractor  in  the  Ca^adint 

Garden  City,  L.  I.  With  hiin, 

Moseley  of  Madison  University, 

as  assistant.  Still  another  inahtmc^Bj^^^l 

is  probably  to  be  secured.  With 

and  full  Faculty  of  fifteen,  in 

visiting  lecturers  from  abroad, 

offered  by  WpUs  for  thorough. 

can  hardly  be  excelled.  ■ 


It  is  a  highly  creditable  fact  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  our  Methodist  Epsicopal  brethren  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  have  during  the 
last  ten  years  annually  increased  about  $50,000. 
The  bishops  of  that  CUurch,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  ecclesiastical  year,  plan  a  certain  increase 
in  the  mission  work,  with  an  assurance  that  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  increased  expenses  will 
certainly  be  on  hand  when  they  are  needed. 
Those  who  have  the  more  immediate  charge  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  are  not  obliged  to 
weary  their  flesh  and  perhaps  spoil  their  tem¬ 
pers,  by  spending  no  small  portion  of  each  year 
in  earnest  apjteals  to  their  churches  and  people 
for  funds  with  which  to  pay  old  debts.  Does 
any  Presbyterian  know  a  Church  to  which 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  its  meth¬ 
od  of  doing  the  Master’s  work,  might  be 
luade  a  profitable  object-lesson  ? 


rangements  for  the  next  Generi|l  jLssembly” — 
a  Committee  on  which  he  has  continued 

from  year  to  year,  and  which  glM  the  Stated 
Clerk  great  power  in  the  organflMien  of  suc¬ 
cessive  Assemblies. 

In  1887  he  was  one  of  a  Committee  on  Corre¬ 
spondence  on  Christian  Unity,  a  Committee  that 
is  still  in  existence;  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Centenary  Fund.  But 
more  important  than  these,  was  a  Committee 
on  “  the  mode  of  changing  the  Constitution,  ”  of 
which  he  was  the  Chairman  —  a  Committee 
charged  with  such  responsibilities  that  it  had 
to  be  continued  through  four  years,  1887,  ’88, 
’89,  and  ’90,  reporting  in  the  last. 

The  year  1888  was  the  Centennial  Year,  when 
he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  as  usual,  but  was  also  on  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Centennial  Exercises,  which 
had  charge  of  the  whole  celebration. 

In  1889  he  was  Chairman  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  a  Committee 
of  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Assembly. 

In  1890  he  was  on  the  Committee  on  a  Con¬ 
sensus  Creed,  a  matter  of  the  largest  import¬ 
ance  that  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Church ,  [the  Committee  is  still  con¬ 
tinued;]  and  also  placed  a  second  time  on 
the  Committee  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  which  was  understood  to 
place  the  whole  thing  in  his  hands. 

Here  are  some  twelve  or  fourteen  committees 
in  seven  years,  some  of  which  come  naturally 
within  the  line  of  the  duties  of  the  Stated 
Clerk,  but  others  have  no  r  elation  to  it  what¬ 
ever.  Yet  it  is  said  to  be  a  historical  fact,  that 
no  man  in  the  Church,  no  Moderator  even,  ever 
held  so  many  positions  of  influence.  May  he 
not  be  rightly  distinguished  as  the  Man  of 
Many  Offices? 

This  long  succession  of  public  duties  was  fitly 
terminated  by  his  appointment  at  the  last  As¬ 
sembly  as  delegate  at  largo,  the  other  being  Dr. 
McCosh,  to  attend  the  next  Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Toronto ;  and  also,  with  special  delicacy 
and  propriety,  on  the  Committee  to  confer 
with  the  Directors  of  Union  Seminary,  where 
he  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  regard 
due  to  his  impartial  public  services,  and  to  his  well 
known  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
that  Institution. 

This  is  a  considerable  increase  of  stature  in 
seven  years  for  a  modest  “Clerk !”  We  do  not 
say  that  it  betrays  an  unholy  ambition  for  pow¬ 
er:  it  only  shows  how  naturally  power  comes 
to  the  hands  that  are  able  ,to  wield  it.  “Tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  ”  and  this  has  shot 
up  so  fast,  and  spread  out  its  branches  so  wide, 
that  a  whole  General  Assembly  can  sit  under 
its  shade. 


proved 

light  on  those  remote  periods  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  On  these  points  he  can  speak  with  au- 
thi^ty,  as  there  is  probably  no  man  in  this 
country,  if  there  be  abroad,  who  has  made  a 
more  faithful  study  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  The  subject  is  treated  at  great 
length  on  our  second  page,  and  with  a  learning 
that  if  it  does  not  captivate  ordinary  readers, 
who  like  what  is  more  “  popular”  in  style,  will 
cause  this  paper  to  be  read  and  read  again,  by 
those  who  delight  in  such  studies. 

If  anybody  asks  what  we  think  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  here  presented,  we  answer  frankly,  that 
we  have  not  made  such  a  study  of  ancient  chro¬ 
nology  as  to  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
that  could  be  of  the  slightest  weight,  as  against 
that  of  Professor  Brown,  who  has  spent  years 
in  special  investigation  of  the  subject.  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  like  to  have  our  faith 
disturbed,  even  in  matters  which  may  seem  to 
learned  scholars  of  inferior  importance.  This 
we  feel  strongly  in  regard  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  on  which  Professor  Brown  throws  some 
doubt,  though  a  friend,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  these  things,  and  even  made  a  journey 
to  the  Blast  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  to  get  light  on  the  history  of  those 
old  empires,  tells  us  that  Professor  Moses  Stuart 
of  Andover,  a  very  high  authority,  and  one  of 
unquestioned  orthodoxy,  held  that*  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  written  some  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  time  commonly  assigned  to  it !  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  we  prefer  to  wait  till  we 
have  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Green  and  other  great 
scholars  before  we  venture  to  have  an  opinion, 
much  less  to  express  it,  on  such  high  questions. 

But  one  thing  we  do  affirm  most  positively, 
that  no  minor  historical  questions  of  this  kind, 
no  “specks  of  sandstone  in  the  marble  of  the 
Parthenon,  ”  are  going  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  That  standeth  fast 
forever,  like  the  everlasting  mountains. 

And  further,  it  does  seem  to  us  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  what  we  may  call  theological  tactics, 
that  is,  in  arraying  the  evidences  of  our  religion 
against  infidelity,  to  stake  the  whole  fate  of 
Christianity  on  the  ability  to  support  by  his¬ 
torical  proofs  what  is,  after  aU,  of  very  inferior 
importance.  This  has  been  a  stumblingblock  in 
all  ages.  Old  Saint  Jerome  wrestled  over  these 
perplexities,  and  at  last  came  to  a  conclusion, 
which  may  be  a  lesson  to  some  scholars  in  our 
day.  The  following  quotation  we  find  in  the 
“American  Bkx:lesiastical  Review”  (Roman  Cath 
olic)  for  May,  which  we  translate  from  the 
Latin.  He  was  discussing  the  difficulty  caused 
by  disagreements  in  the  Bible  chronology,  and 
he  throws  up  the  whole  matter  in  despair,  and 
says: 

“For  what  is  the  use  in  bothering  with  the 
letter  and  finding  fault  with  the  error  of  the 
writer  or  the  chronology,  when  it  is  very  clearlv 
written,  ‘The  letter  kiUeth  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life,’  Go  carefully  over  all  the  IkmIes  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  you  will  find  so 
much  disagreement  in  the  years,  and  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  so  confused,  that  to  devote  one’s  self  to 
questions  of  this  sort  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
business  so  much  of  a  student  as  it  is  of  a  man 
who  has  nothing  important  to  do.”  Ep.  ad. 
Vitalem.  Migne  Patr.  Lat.,  v.  22  Col.  676. 

The  representatives  of  a  dozen  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary  and  benevolent  societies  met  at  the 
Bible  House  in  this  city,  June  25th,  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  united  religious  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1898,  and  the  further 
question  of  erecting  a  building  for  that  purpose. 
Letters  were  read  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  project  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  societies 
not  otherwise  represented .  The  meeting  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  (Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  chairman),  instructed  to  gain 
further  information,  and  to  call  a  second  con¬ 
ference  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient. 


Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman  completed  his  forty-fifth 
year  as  pastor  at  Havers  traw  on  Sunday  last, 
June  28th,  he  having  begun  bis  ministry  there 
on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  June,  1846.  The  church 
had  been  organized  two  months  previously  by 
the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Dr.  Erskine 
Mason  preaching  the  sermon.  While  the  church 
was  being  built,  the  pastor  held  services  during 
the  Summer  under  the  horseshed,  with  boards 
for  pews  and  the  carpenters’  work-bench  for  his 
pulpit.  When  the  walls  of  the  church  were 
nearly  completed,  a  violent  storm  threw  them 
down,  but  work  was  immediately  resumed,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  in  September,  1847, 
the  Rev.  James  I.  Ostrom  of  New  York,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  At  the  installation  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William 
Adams.  He  and  the  others  named  are  no  longer 
among  the  living,  but  the  work,  the  beginnings 
of  which  they  aided,  has  gone  steadily  forward 
to  this  day.  Its  visible  fruits  have  been  large 
and  constant.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means 
all  that  must  be  taken  into  account.  Yet  how 
to  set  in  order  and  duly  weigh  the  constant 
good  influences  of  an  active  and  steadily  pros¬ 
pered  church,  and  of  a  pastor  whose  habit  it 
has  been  for  these  forty-five  years  to  respond 
with  alacrity  to  all  calls  of  his  congregation, 
and  from  the  community  for  miles  around,  is  not 
apparent  to  us. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  exercises  of  the  seventy-ninth  commence¬ 
ment  of  Hamilton  C!ollege  began  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  21,  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  class  of  1891  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Terrett,  D.D.  He  found  Christ’s  entire 
message  to  men  in  the  text  “Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  It  was  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  surpassing  beauty,  eloquence,  and  high 
inspiration.  Very  tender  were  his  closing  words 
to  the  graduating  class,  in  which  he  reminded 
them  what  a  large  and  generous  place  Presi¬ 
dent  Darling  had  given  them  in  his  heart  and 
thoughts,  his  plans  and  his  prayers.  Sunday 
evening  the  annual  report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  presented  by  its  president.  Senior  George 
F.  Wood,  and  an  eloquent  address  on  “Enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Christ”  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gid¬ 
eon  P.  Nichols  of  Binghamton. 

The  prize  declamation  Monday  evening,  the 
prize  debate  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  campus- 
day  exercises  were  occasions  of  memorable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  students  and  their  friends.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  trustees  of  the  College  were  present  at 
their  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday.  Memorials 
of  two  deceased  trustees.  President  Henry  Dar¬ 
ling  and  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Wood,  were  presented 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Spalding  and  Mr.  Charles  L. 

Albert  H. 


MR.  PEASE  AND  HIS  RESOLUTION  AGAINST 
THE  INDIAN  OPIUM  TRAFFIC. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pease,  the  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  who  introduced  the  resolu¬ 
tion  severely  condemnatory  of  the  demoralizing 
and  disgraceful  Indian  opium  traffic  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  which  so  recently  passed  that 
body  by  a  large  majority,  has  proved  himself 
fully  equal  to  the  successful  defence  of  his  res¬ 
olution  against  the  fierce  assaults  of  its  enemies. 
Girding  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  but  only  in 
a  figurative  way,  because  he  is  a  Quaker,  he 
recently  rode  forth  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
financial  and  other  objections  raised  against 
the  preparations  urged  in  his  resolution. 

The  practical  question,  What  is  India  to  do 
without  the  money  received  from  this  traffic? 
is  met  by  Mr.  Pease  with  the  assuring  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Indian  Government  is  in  no 
real  danger  of  lacking  means  for  support. 
Official  figures  prove  that  during  the  last  two 
financial  years  for  which  official  statements 
have  been  published,  the  Indian  Government 
has  had  a  large  surplus  of  income ;  that  the  deficit 
that  would  be  caused  in  the  revenues  of  that 
Government  by  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
traffic,  has  been  largely  over  -  estimated  and 
could  not  possibly,  as  matters  have  been  and 
now  are,  exceed  one-half  the  amount  claimed 
by  the  opponents  of  suppression,  and  he  clearly 
indicates  the  sources  from  which  any  deficiency 
in  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Government 
caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic 
may  be  made  good,  without  the  imposition  of 
additional  burdens  upon  the  people  of  India, 
and  without  drawing  upon  the  British  Ex¬ 
chequer. 


WHAT  HE  SAW  FROM  THE  FRONT  PEW. 

If  the  above  historical  review  seems  to  some  of  our 
readers  a  little  prosy  and  ponderous,  the  following 
bit  of  good-natured  goesip  may  so  mingle  the  grave 
and  gay  as  to  relieve  their  weariness. 

Let  no  man  take  the  following  as  written  in 
the  way  of  controversy,  or  designed  to  prick 
anybody  even  with  the  point  of  a  pin;  but 
merely  as  a  little  item  of  news,  which  may  con¬ 
tribute,  if  not  to  “  the  gayety  of  nations,  ”  at 
least  to  the  “godly  mirth”  of  Presbyterians, 
and  so  soften  any  irritation  that  may  have 
arisen  out  of  recent  discussions.  In  returning 
from  Detroit,  there  was  on  the  train  an  elder 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  What  “side”  he  was 
on  we  do  not  know,  but  think  he  must  have 
been  a  Conservative,  as  we  met  him  in  good 
conservative  company,  that  of  Colonel  Shepard, 
and  it  was  in  the  latter’s  private  car  that  we 
listened  to  his  story,  as  he  related,  to  our  great 
amusement,  some  of  his  observations  in  the  first 
General  Assembly  that  he  had  ever  attended, 
where  he  was  evidently  “getting  his  eye-teeth 
cut.”  Among  other  things  which  afforded 


Stone.  The  resignation  of  Prof. 

Chester  was  accepted,  and  he  was  commended 
to  the  confidence  of  his  new  associates  in  Rut¬ 
gers  College  as  one  who  had  proved  a  very  able 
instructor  by  twenty-one  years  of  skilful  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Childs  professorship  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey  had 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  Stone  professorship  of 
Natural  History,  and  this  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
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This  report  gives  an  account  of  the  different 
associations  for  church  work  in  this  busy  con¬ 
gregation — the  Sunady- school,  Elm-avenue  Mis¬ 
sion,  Women’s  Missionary  Society,  Women’s 
Visiting  Committee,  Mother’s  Meeting,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  Dorcas  Society.  The  report 
closes  with  these  suggestive  words:  “So  much 
for  the  visible  year.  But  out  of  the  range  of 
ordinary  vision,  a  large  proportion  of  the  life 
forces  of  this  church  have  been  quietly,  persist¬ 
ently,  unobtrusively  working  for  the  cause  of 
the  Master.  We  must  not  forget  the  visitor  to 
the  hospital,  the  worker  for  temperance  and  for 
the  suppression  of  vice.  We  must  not  forget 
those  who  sing  to  the  suffering,  who  read  to 
the  blind,  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  management  of  sectarian  and  non  -  sec¬ 
tarian  benevolent  institutions.  We  must  not 
forget  the  strivings  of  one  with  another,  in  the 
home  and  on  the  street,  to  win  the  soul  of  that 
other  to  Christ  or  raise  him  to  the  level  of  a 
higher  Christian  life.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Lafayette  Coll^  drew  largely  on  Philadelphia 
for  commencement  week.  It  was  very  fitting 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell  should  preach 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  preside  on  com¬ 
mencement  day,  conferring  the  degrees,  since 
there  is  no  President  in  the  Chair  of  the  College 
as  yet,  and  since  for  so  many  years  the  good 
Doctor  was  the  beloved  and  honored  President. 
Much  praise  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is 
heard  and  reflected  in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
full  of  good  counsel  to  the  graduating  class  and 
to  all  the  students,  and  full  of  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Christ. 

Ainother  Philadelphia  preacher,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Alison,  delivered  the  annual  address 
on  Sunday  evening  before  the  Brainerd  Society 
and  Young  Mens’  Christian  Association.  Dr. 
Alison  is  a  vigorous  and  earnest  preacher.  His 
work  in  this  city  has  been  greatly  blessed.  He 
is  pastor  of  the  Alexander  Church,  at  Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Green  streets.  This  church  is  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  residence 
portions  of  our  city.  The  building  is  a  happy 
combination  of  Norman  and  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Alison  has  been  pastor  about  five 
years.  There  had  been  no  pastor  for  many 
months  previous  to  his  coming,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  scarcely  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  now  it  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
Dr.  Alison  is  a  vigorous  preacher  and  also  a 
faithful  pastor,  keeping  his  hand  on  all  the 
work  of  the  parish.  At  the  same  time  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  outside  Christian  work  in 
many  departments.  His  sermon  to  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  students  was  stirring  and  inspiring. 

Dr.  I.  P.  McCurdy  is  still  vigorously  pressing 
his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Lafayette  Alumni 
for  fl00,000  as  new  endowment.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  nearly  half  of  this  sum  has  been 
pledged. 

With  the  close  of  the  month  of  June  there 
comes  the  annual  flight  of  the  pastors.  Not 
that  all  of  them  go  away  the  full  two  mid-Sum- 
mer  months,  but  many  do,  while  others  seek 
relief  in  reducing  the  number  of  services,  and 
in  absences  between  Sundays.  A  pastor  who 
does  his  work  as  he  should  do  it,  earns  the  few 
weeks’  rest  he  gets.  Besides,  many  city  con- 
gr^ations  flee  away  almost  en  masse  when  the 
Summer  comes.  Dr.  Macintosh,  Dr.  Dickey, 
Dr.  Greene,  Dr.  Baer,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  pastors 
of  one  belt  of  wealthy  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
have  had  only  a  small  and  decreasing  remnant 
of  their  congregations  all  through  June,  and 
would  have  scarcely  half  a  dozen  families  in 
July.  If  a  pastor  takes  a  vacation  and  spends 
it  wisely,  he  will  come  back  not  only  with  re¬ 
newed  health,  but  with  his  mind  full  of  fresh 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  ready  to  do  better 
preaching  than  ever  before. 

It  must  be  confessed  however,  that  a  good 
many  very  wise  words  might  be  said  on  this 
whole  subject  of  Summer  vacation,  not  for  min¬ 
isters  only,  but  for  other  people  as  well.  I  can 
do  no  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from  The 
Sunday-School  Times  of  last  week.  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull,  the  editor,  is  a  man  who  at  least  does  not 
waste  any  days  or  hours  in  needless  rest  or 
play.  He  writes:  “Now  is  the  time  when  so 
many  are  sure  that  a  change  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  body  and  for  the  mind,  and  when  the 
question  comes,  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing 
that  change.  Many  a  person  who  has  made 
pleasure-seeking  in  the  city  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  hour  for  eight  or  nine  months,  thinks  that 
there  will  be  a  gain  in  the  change  that  comes 
through  living  for  pleasure  at  the  seaside  or  in 
the  mountains  for  a  series  of  weeks.  Many  an¬ 
other  person  who  has  done  half  work  through 
most  of  the  year,,  in  the  country  or  by  the 
shore,  wants  to  try  the  effect  of  doing  nothing 
ip  ■snmtg^thpir  place  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  hardest  workers  of  all  have  found  their 
change  by  a  fair  amount  of  sleep  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  one  rest-day  in  every 
seven.  They  will  experience  the  benefits  of 
such  change  as  this  all  the  year  through,  with 
out  the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home  to 
find  it.  At  least  four -fifths  of  the  hardest 
workers  by  hand  or  by  head,  will  stick  at  their 
work  throughout  the  Summer,  and  be  fresher  for 
that  work  in  the  Autumn,  than  if  they  had  left 
it  for  a  season.  Of  those  who  go  away  for  a 
change,  some  will  be  benefitted,  and  more  will 
suffer  harm;  and  of  those  who  remain,  some 
would  be  profited  by  a  vacation,  and  others 
would  be  the  losers.  A  change  is  not  in  itself 
either  good  or  bad ;  it  is  good  or  bad  according 
to  circumstances.  If  a  man  is  living  to  a  high 
purpose,  and  is  doing  well  in  his  present  course, 
a  change  on  his  part  is  undesirable.  But  if  a 
man  is  living  for  himself,  and  makes  pleasure 
an  end  of  existence,  a  change  would  be  good  for 
him,  and  the  sooner  he  makes  it  the  better.” 

The  world  knows  how  our  city  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  bow  its  head  in  shame  in  these  recent 
days  by  reason  of  the  malfeasance  of  prominent 
men  in  public  places.  The  spectacle  of  our  late 
City  Treasurer  at  the  bar  of  the  court  last  week 
for  sentence  as  a  criminal,  was  certainly  an 
historical  one.  There  were  elements  of  sad 
pathos  in  the  scene  and  in  the  statement  of 
the  fallen  officer.  Take,  for  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

“  I  have  resided  in  this  city  over  forty  years, 
thirty- five  of  which  have  bwn  in  active  busi¬ 
ness,  and  over  twenty-five  years  in  the  public 
service,  twenty-three  of  which  I  was  a  member 
of  Councils,  devoting  the  best  years  of  my  life 
to  public  work,  neglecting  my  business  so  that 
I  n^e  no  profit,  n^lecting  my  family  by  my 
mind  and  body  being  devoted  to  public  inter¬ 
ests,  working  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  almost 
every  day,  taking  neither  time  for  rest  nor  en¬ 
joyment  of  any  kind,  working  nights  as  well  as 
days  in  the  interest  of  the  city,  and  during  all 
these  years  living  in  the  most  economical  man¬ 
ner  because  of  want  of  means,  never  expending 
on  myself  or  family  at  any  time  over  $1,500  per 
year,  denying  them  almost  all  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  depriving  them  and  myself  of  the  or- 
ffinary  pleasures  of  life  because  of  my  want  of 
money,  and  now,  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
wife  and  family  to  support,  I  am  stripped  of  all 
my  property,  my  family  penniless,  thrown  on 
the  charities  of  the  world,  my  reputation  de¬ 
stroyed  and  my  body  in  prison.” 

It  is  easy  to  moralize  on  these  distressing 
events  which  have  been  fruitful  of  so  much 
sorrow  and  hurt.  It  would  seem  unnecessary, 
however,  to  write  out  the  lessons  which  every 
one  should  be  able  to  read  for  himself.  Besides, 
it  appears  almost  idle  talk  to  ask  men  to  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  Each  man  per¬ 
sists  in  making  his  own  experiments,  expecting 
in  his  case  to  escape  the  penalties  of  moral 
laws,  which  in  the  case  of  others  have  wrought 
so  remorselessly. 

A  fortnight  since,  a  summary  of  the  encour¬ 
aging  annual  report  of  the  First  Church  was 
given  in  your  church  column.  Dr.  Baker  and 
people  have  every  reason  for  gratitude  at  their 
results  of  their  year’s  work.  There  lies  before 
me  now  the  annual  report  of  the  Walnut- street 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  8.  W.  Dana  pastor. 
This  is  the  most  complete  statement  of  the 
year’s  work.  The  membership  of  the  church  is 
Ml,  of  the  church  Sunday-school  812,  with  288 
in  the  Elm-avenue  Mission.  The  summary  of 
money  disbursements  shows  gifts  for  Home 
Missions  $6, 720;  Foreign  Missions,  $2,848;  Educa¬ 
tion,  $527;  Publication,  $8;  Church  Erection, 
$1,288;  Relief,  $547;  Freedmen,  $344;  Sustenta- 
tion,  $225;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $14;  Bible  Society, 
$174;  Miscellaneous,  $6,286;  Congregational, 
$18,665;  total  for  all  purposes,  $82,417. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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Brown  Brothers  ie  Co., 

PHinA.,  KBW  TORK,  BOSTOIt. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  bONS,  BALTIMOBIl. 

OONKSCTZD  nr  PHIVATR  WIRU. 

Hembers  N.  Y.,  Pblla.  And  Baltimore  Stock  Xxch’i 
We  boy  and  sell  all  first  cIam  Invest- -r  m 

ment  Secnritles  for  enstomers.  Were-  lllVAHfmPni 
celve  acoonnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- ■"^*  ^ '^  *''***^^  * 

poratlons,  Firms  and  Indlrldnals  on  Ci - iaj _ 

favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  — * 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foratan 
countries.  - 

T  .AllAtwci  We  also  boy  and  sell  Bills  of  EzchanM  en. 
XAvlilA/l.  9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points;  alaa 
make  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  a&4 
Travellers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  thR 
world. 


ThomM  Nelson  Pof/e's  first  novel. 

ON  NEWFOUND  RIVER. 

A  Story.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Paqb.  13mo,  $1.00. 

“No  better  novel  of  Its  kind  has  been  issued  of  late 
years.  It  abounds  in  shrewd  sketches  of  character,  and 
has  a  plot  that  steadily  engalres  attention,  while  its  Inci¬ 
dents,  although  exciting,  are  not  overdrawn.’ —  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Ornette. 

COLOR  STUDIES  AND  A  MEXICAN 
CAMPAIGN.  By  T.  A.  Janvier.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  60  cents. 

“The  style  is  bright,  piquant,  and  graphic,  and  the 
plots  are  full  of  humor  and  originality. ’’—Boston  Traveler 

RUDDER  GRANGERS  ABROAD,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  12mo., 
cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  60  cents. 

“The  Rudder  Grangers  are  old  friends  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet,  and  Pomona’s  adventures  abroad  go 
straight  to  every  heart.’’— Philadelphia  Times. 

GAIiliEGHER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davis.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60 
cents. 

“The  candor,  humor  and  freshness  of  these  stories  are 
very  alluring.  There  is  a  finish  that  is  suggestive  of  the 
French  masters.’’ — flroohli/n  Times. 

ZADOC  PINE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  H.  C. 
Bunner.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

“The  author  is  sound,  healthy,  and  genial.  He  has 
knowledge  of  things  and  character,  and  great  skill  and 
good  taste  In  narration.”— Broohlvn  Eagle. 


ALASKAN  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  on  Mt.  St.  Elias  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Russell  of  the  recent  Alaskan  Expedi¬ 
tion  : , 

The  fields  of  flowers  skirting  the  forests,  sur¬ 
pass  in  rank  luxuriance  and  in  brilliancy  of  col¬ 
or  anything  of  the  kind  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  see  elsewhere.  On  the  terraces  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  projecting  into  the  Ma- 
laspina  Glacier,  one  may  walk  for  miles  through 
flowery  meadows,  shoulder-deep  in  a  sea  of 
bloom.  No  daisy  meadow  in  New  England  is 
more  thickly  carpeted  with  blossoms,  than  these 
remote,  unexplored  gardens  of  Southern  Alaska. 
Winter  and  Summer,  lovely  verdure  and  icy 
desolation,  are  here  side  by  side.  One  may 
stand  on  the  border  of  an  ice-field  miles  in 
breadth,  and  pluck  as  beautiful  a  garland  of 
flowers  and  ferns  as  ever  graced  a  May  festival. 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  the  timber  line  it 
is  always  winter.  Near  the  lower  limit  of  the 
summer’s  snow,  there  are  occasional  sunny 
slopes  so  situate  as  not  to  be  swept  by  ava¬ 
lanches,  which  are  covered  with  a  dense  plush 
of  brilliant  alpine  blossoms,  and  form  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  sparkling  cliffs  of  snow 
and  ice  surrounding  them.  In  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  there  is  absolutely  no  vegetation.  Even 
the  tints  of  lichens  and  mosses  are  absent  from 
the  precipices,  and  all  the  less  rugged  slopes 
are  buried  beneath  snow  and  ice. 
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The  Rev.  F.  W.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  New  York,  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Wharton  -  street 
Church  on  Thursday  evening,  June  25th.  The 
Rev.  William  Brenton  Greene,  D.D.,  preached 
the  sermon,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Baillie  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Hutton,  D.D.,  the  charge  to  the  people. 

It  is  announced  in  the  papers  that  the  Rev. 
George  Van  Deurs  has  resigned  his  charge  of 
the  Harper  Memorial  Chapel,  a  flourishing  mis¬ 
sion  under  the  care  of  the  North  Broad-street 
Church.  Mr.  Van  Deurs  has  been  greatly 
blessed  in  his  ministry  in  this  church,  as  he  has 
been  in  the  other  fields  in  which  he  has  wrought 
in  the  past.  He  is  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Spirit,  and  has  gathered  many  souls  into 
the  kingdom.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  June  29,  1891. 
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THE  SEMINARIES  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  letter  of  my  esteemed  brother  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son,  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  June  25, 
sets  forth  plainly  enough  that  the  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  had  no  power  to  commit  their  trust- duty 
of  selecting  professora,  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  or  to  any  other  person  or  corporation. 

And  be  shows  that  the  same  result  can  be, 
and  was  approximately,  reached,  both  as  to 
Lane  Seminary  and  Auburn,  by  passing  a  “By¬ 
law”  or  Resolution  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  not  induct  any  man  as  professor  without 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly. 

This,  of  course,  they  have  the  poioer  to  do. 
They  may  pass  a  by-law  or  resolution  to  that 
effect  to-day,  and  recall  it  to-morrow.  Or  they 
may  resolve,  in  view  of  an  anticipated  selection 
to  fill  a  chair  to  be  hereafter  endowed  by  some 
wealthy  friend,  that  they  will  make  no  choice 
without  his  approval;  but  they  would  be  at  lib¬ 
erty,  a  week  after  such  choice  and  such  endow¬ 
ing,  to  dismiss  the  professor  and  select  some 
other.  'The  question  whether  the  donor  could 
recall  his  gift  is  an  entirely  different  question; 
but  the  solution  of  it  would  not  affect  the  other. 
In  short,  they  cannot,  by  any  contract  they  may 
seem  to  make,  relieve  themselves  from  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  devolve  that  responsibility  or  that 
office,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  others.  They 
are  free  to  choose,  and^they  must  remain  free ; 
they  cannot  tie  up  their  own  hands,  or  in  any 
way  restrict  their  own  duty,  power,  authority 
or  privilege,  or  bestow  any  portion  of  those  at¬ 
tributes  upon  others. 

So  they  might  pass  a  resolution  or  by-law  by 
which  their  choice  of  a  professor  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  or  to  Gen.  Booth, 
or  Prince  Albert  Edward  of  England.  Such  by¬ 
law  or  resolution  makes  no  contract  and  binds 
nobody.  It  would  be  only  an  empty  compli¬ 
ment  to  those  gentlemen,  and  would  confer  up¬ 
on  them  no  more  power  nor  authority  than  the 
Detroit  Assembly  bad  in  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  and  that  was  just  none  at  all. 

But  if  either  Seminary  should  signify,  say  to 
the  C!ardinal,  the  General,  or  the  Prince  of  Bac¬ 
carat,  that  they  had  made  choice  of  my  dear 
brother  Nelson  as  a  professor,  and  such  an¬ 
nouncement  should  be  met  with  a  veto,  every¬ 
body  would  perceive  at  once  that  the  important 
and  weighty  trust  and  duties  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  these  Seminaries  could  not  he  delegat¬ 
ed  or  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

James  R.  Cox. 

Auburn,  June  26,  1891. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Snrplns, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


NOTE  FROM  TREASURER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Editob  Enanoblist: 

Dear  Sir:— It  having  been  reported  to  ns  that  some 
person  is  going  about  with  a  subscription  book  soliciting 
funds  in  the  name  of  this  Society,  and  representing  that 
I  am  no  longer  Treasurer,  I  desire  to  say  that  such  state¬ 
ments  a^e  false,  and  any  person  offering  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  presenting  any  subscription  book  on  behalf 
of  this  Society  except  over  mv  signature,  is  an  imposter. 
This  Society  has  no  collector.  It  has  been  our  practice 
for  years  to  inform  those  of  our  friends  by  letter  of  our 
needs,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  present  their  contributions 
in  their  own  way. 

We  make  this  announcement  at  this  time  in  order  to 
protect  our  friends  from  imposition,  and  to  defend  our 
own  interests.  We  should  be  thankful  to  any  person  who 
will  give  us  information  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  any  person  unlawfully  using  the 
name  of  this  Society,  or  representing  themselves  as  any 
way  connected  therewith.  This  Society  has  not  been  at 
160  Naskau  Street  for  more  than  a  j  ear,  and  has  no 
connection  with  any  organization  at  that  place. 

■Very  truly  yours, 

KIUAEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Treas. 


For  Young  and  Old 


CHRIST  HIMSELF.  By  Rev.  Alexanubr  McKenzie, 
D.D.  12mo,  $1.00. 

The  personality  of  Christ,  the  human  and  the  divine 
essence,  as  portrayed  in  the  four  Gospels,  is  presented  in 
thest  papers  with  a  tenderness  and  a  fine  spiritual  insight 
that  wlllbring  it  close  home  to  every  earnest,  thoughtful 
reader. 

THEBE  AND  HACK.  By  Gboboe  MacDonald,  D.D. 
1  vol.,  uniform  with  MacDonald’s  Works,  cloth,  $1JS0; 
paper,  60  cents. 

The  vigor,  beauty  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  earlier  works  appear  with  renewed  power  In 
this  latest  production  of  his  genius. 

It  is  the  culmination  of  that  practical  yet  ideal  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  lends  charm  and  value  to  hls  every  writing. 

AUNT  HANNAH.  AND  MARTHA,  AND  JOHN.  By 

12mo,  $1A). 

98  of  a  minister’s  life  are 
sympathetic  touch. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  (Company. 

Exeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  and 
women  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  bnslnese,  aa 
well  as  Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  will  find 
this  Company  a  convenient  depoeltory  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice- President. 

TRUSTEES: 

WILSON  O.  HUNT,  WILLIAM  LIBBY, 

CLINTON  OILBERT,  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  EDWARD  COOPER. 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,  W.  BAYARD  CUTTINO, 

JAMES  LOW.  CHARLES  S.  SMITH, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS,  WM.  ROCKEFELLER, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES,  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  WILLIAM  H.  MACY,  Jr- 

ERASTUS  CORNING,  Albany.  WM.  D.  SLOANS, 

JOHN  HAR6EN  RHOADES.  GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB. 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES,  FRANK  LYMAN,  Brooklyn. 
OEOROE  HENRY  WARREN.  OEOROE  F.  VIElt)  rT^ 
OEOROE  BLISS  WM.  WALDORF  ASTOR. 

HENRY  L.  THORNELL,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  O.  HAM^ON,  Asefatant  Secretary. 


Pansy  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  LrviNOeroN. 

7  he  trials.  Joys  and  i 
told  with  rare  apprecl 
“No  writer  of  our  da 
more  minds  than  Mrs. 

MISS  DEE  DUNMOBB  BRYANT.  By  PANSY.  Illus¬ 
trated,  12mo,  $1.60. 

“The  parity  and  beauty  of  well-instructed  childhood, 
united  with  the  highest  teachings  of  Christian  benev^ 
lence,  form  a  charming  series  or  pictures.”— Rev.  8.  F. 
Smith,  D.D. 

HELEN  THE  HISTORIAN.  By  PANSY.  12mo,  illus¬ 
trated,  60  cents. 

The  touching  story  of  a  little  “shut  In.” 

“One  of  the  most  delightful  of  books  for  younger  chil¬ 
dren.”— Journal  and  Messenger. 

BOB :  A  STORY  FOB  BOYS.  By  Maboarbt  Sidney. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  those  studies  of  Mnuine  boy  nature  in 
which  Margaret  Sidney  excels.  AU  alive  with  iwylsh  fun 
and  Jollity,  it  yet  has  the  helpful  quality  which  makes  her 
stories  so  valuable  to  young  readers.  Its  tpnohee  of  pa¬ 
thos  and  tenderness  are  as  inimitable  as  its  contagions 
mirth. 

WORDSWORTH  FOB  THE  YOUNG.  Comjjdled  by 
Mrs.  CyhthiaN.  St.John.  With  introduction,  (iiutrta 
Illustrated,  $1.26. 

“The  book  is  the  ripe  reeult  of  a  sympathetic  assimila¬ 
tion  on  her  part  of  the  essential  spirit  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  shed  an  inllnenoe  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  such  as  will  put  them  Into  that 
harmony  which  is  the  first  essential  means  of  opening 
their  spiritual  natures.”— Hibam  Cobson,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Cornell  University. 

STORIES  OF  THE  LAND  OF  ETANOELINE.  Bv 
Gbace  Dean  McLeod.  Illustrated  bv  Hy.  Sandham. 
12mo,  $1.26. 

The  fascination  of  these  tales  is  Increased  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  true,  the  historical  records  having 
been  carefully  searched,  and  old  traditions  brought  for- 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS-GBNERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1861 
can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  C!hnroh 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  26c.  per  copy  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound 
Mlnntes,  $1.60;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1801,  cloth-bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  per  volume. 
The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
60c.;  paper-covered  copies,  26c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  paid  in  full  the  mileage  apportion¬ 
ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 

960  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EDDY  REFBIGERA  TORS 


NURSERY  C(X>LERS,  WATER  FILTERS, 

PORTABLE  COFFEE  MACHINES, 

FORCED  FLAME  LAMPS. 


THE  LOG-CABIN  FUND. 

A  lady  who  Is  a  member  of  the  King’s  Daughters  Soci¬ 
ety  is  trying  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  a  colored  woman  in 
Virrinia,  and  earnestly  asks  some  little  snms  from 
Noriiem  friends.  It  is  a  good  work,  and  dear  friends  do 
’  not  forget  the  Loo-Cabin  Fund.  Address  J.  R.  B..  1207 
10th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  each  contribution  will 
be  acknowledged,  and  fnruier  information  given  if  de¬ 
sired. 


Chicago  Presb^ery  will  bold  its  regular  quarter 
meeting  Monday,  July  A  in  the  Fourth  Church,  Chicag 
at  10:80  a.m.  J.  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1801. 


DEATHS. 

Stevens.— In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  2lBt,  Elinor  Stevens, 
widow  of  Charles  Vale. 

Wood.— Suddenly,  at  Canonicut,  R.  I.,  Mary  H.  M. 
Wood,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Wlstar  Morris.  Funeral  services  were  from  her 
mother’s  residence.  Overbrook,  Pa.  (near  Philadelphia), 
on  Monday,  June  28th,  at  8:45  p.m. 

Bibsell.- Entered  into  rest  in  Mahableshwar,  India, 
May  28tfa,  1891,  after  an  illness  of  but  two  hours.  Rev. 
Lemuel  Bi8.><ell,  D.D.,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Maratthl  Mission  in  Western  India. 
“  Our  friend  is  fallen  asleep.” 


COTTAGE  SEMINARY, 


ward  in  the  brilliant  guise  of  romance. 

ONE  VOYAGE.  By  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr.  12mo,  cloth. 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M.,  PrinqlpaL 


"p^Y  having  vour  washing  done  at  the 

FABK  AVENUE  LAUNDBY 

of  the 

CHABTTY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIBTY» 

639  Park  Ave.,  near  Mth  St., 

Yon  will  enable  the  Society  to  employ  many  poor  and 
skillful  women.  Out  of  town  work  u  soUoited. 


MONUMENT’S.- We  would  call  attention  to  the  Celtic  Ooss 
as  one  of  the  most  beantlfol  monuments  that  can  be  designed. 
Photographs  snbmitted  on  reqnest.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine 
St..  New  York. 


iltinbtcra  anh  (£l)urcl)C0. 


NEW  YORK. 

Presbytery  of  Albany.  —  Prof.  Philip  H. 
Gole  of  Union  College  has  been  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

Hiohland  Falls.— The  church  at  Highland 
Falls  calls  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Barron;  Schaghticoke 
church  the  Rev.  Janies  Cromie,  and  the  Lau¬ 
rens  church  has  secured  the  Rev.  8.  R.  Warren- 
der  to  supply  their  pulpit. 

New  York  Cnv.— The  Rev.  Conrad  Doenck, 
p^tor  of  our  Second  German  Church  in  this 
city,  is  a  man  of  excellent  learning,  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  that  fact,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  has 
just  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Rutherford 
College. 

CkiRTLAMD. — The  Rev.  Frank  Haven  HinnoRp 
closed  his  labors  at  the  C!alvary  Presbyterian 
chnrch.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  June  the  28th.  His  ad¬ 
dress  until  August  15th  will  be  Ckirtland,  N.  Y. 
At  that  time  he  will  commence  his  labors  with 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  of  South  Boston. 

Havkrstraw. — Dr.  Amasa  8.  Freeman  com¬ 
pleted  forty-five  years  in  the  continuous  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Haverstraw  on  Sunday  last,  June  28th.  The 
services  were  very  largely  attended,  many  ar¬ 
sons  from  other  congregations  being  included  in 
the  number  present.  The  church  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  good  music, 
selected  especially  for  the  occasion,  was  rend¬ 
ered.  At  the  morning  service  Dr.  Freeman 
preached  from  the  words,  “And  I,  brethren, 
when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency 
of  speech  or  of  wisdom;  declaring  unto  you  the 
testimony  of  God,”  the  text  being  from  1  Cor.  ii. 
1,  2.  In  the  evening  he  gave  a  historical  review, 
consisting  principally  of  reminiscences  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  ministry,  his  text  being  from  Joshua 
xiv.  10:  “These  forty  and  five  years.”  Dr.  Free 
man  came  to  this  church  the  last  Sunday  in 
June,  1846,  the  Sunday  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
city.  The  church  had  just  been  organized  with 
nine  members.  He  came  to  spend  one  Sunday 
only,  and  as  the  substitute  of  a  friend,  but  he 
has  now  preached  in  that  pulpit  for  more  than 
two  thousand  Sundays.  He  has  received  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  more  than  850  mem¬ 
bers.  He  has  united  in  marriage  425  couples, 
many  of  whom  he  had  baptized  in  infany,  while 
in  several  cases  he  has  married  the  children  of 
those  whom  years  before  he  had  joined  in  wed¬ 
lock.  He  has  baptized  500  cUildren,  besides 
many  in  adult  years  and  has  officiated  or 
assisted  at  700  funerals.  He  has  preached  more 
than  5,000  sermons,  the  most  of  them  being  in 
his  own  pulpit.  During  all  these  years  Dr. 
Freeman’s  relations  with  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  been  most  pleas¬ 
ant.  He  is  known  and  respected  throughout 
Rockland  and  adjoining  counties,  and  will  doubt 
less  remain  in  his  present  char^  until  removed 
by  death.  Of  all  our  Hudson  River  pastors  he 
is  the  worthy  patriarch,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear,  yet  in  excellent  health  and  strength. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Point  Pleasant.— The  Rev.  W.  L.  Cunning’ 
ham,  putor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Universi^  of  Wooster,  it  having  conferred  upon 
him  the  Doctorate  in  Divinity.  He  is  a  CTaidu- 
ate  of  Yale,and  of  Princeton  Seminary.  He  has 
ever  since  been  diligent  as  a  pastor  and  stu- 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

'OODLAWN  Station  (24th  ‘Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office,  No.  20  E^t  '13d.  Street. 


EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND,  BOUND 
THE  WORLD. 

Weekly  trips  to  London  and  Paris,  $160,  First  Class. 
Rhine  and  Swiss  Tripe,  Best  tickeung  fadUtlee  to 
all  parts  of  the  UnltM  States,  Europe,  etc. 

H.  GAZE  A  SON,  940  Broadway,  New  York. 


At  the  boeAtUores,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  publislurs, 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston. 


MLLE.  VERDIN,  100  A'VE.  VICTOR  HUGO,  OFFERS 
to  Americans  in  Paris,  a  comfortable  home  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  and  reference  address 
Walter  W.  Sawyer,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  care  ^wyer 
Med.  Co. 


ReTised  Edition.  140th  Thousand. 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

BY  DB.  J08IAH  STRONG. 

Paper,  30  cents.  Cloth,  60  cents. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY 
ON  AMERICA. 

This  revision  which  is  based  on  the  Census  of  1800  shows 
the  changes  of  the  last  ten  years  and  pictures  the  relig¬ 
ions,  social  and  economic  conditions  and  tendencies  of 
onr  country  to-daj ,  thus  adding  to  the  valne  of  the  earlier 
editions  the  merit  of  being  the  first  general  application 
of  the  revelations  of  the  recent  Census  to  the  discussions 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  present  edition 
has  been  printed  from  entirely  new  plates  and  enlarge 
by  the  addition  of  more  than  one-third  new  matter.  Di¬ 
agrams  have  also  been  employed  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
more  startling  facts  and  comparisons. 


PERSONS  Expecting  to  summer  in  the  Adlrondacks, 
and  wishing  information  resiiecting  interesting  local¬ 
ities,  Boarding  Houses  and  Hotels,  may  address  Rev.  R. 
G.  McCarthy,  Home  Missionary,  Saranac  Lake  N.  Y. 


WITH  TUNES. 

Tlie  very  best  for  use  in  worship  where  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  unite  in  singing.  For  Sale  by  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

SOS  Broadway,  New  Tort. 


•SUPERIOR  NUTRITIDN -THE  LIFE. 


On  Hudson  River,  In  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connectiont 
and  the  Berkshlree. 

B.  8.  MILLS.  JR., 

17  East  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES, 


FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


WHAT  ROME  TEACHES 


COMFORTABLE  COTTAGE  AT  NEW  ROCHELLE 
tor  sale.  New,  with  all  conveniences.  Good  local¬ 
ity.  ITiree  minutes  from  station  on  the  Harlem  River 
Branch  with  rapid  transit  connection,  and  twelve  mln¬ 
ntes  from  main  line  station.  Apply  to  John  A.  OnoRD. 
Box  2330,  New  York  City. 


By  M.  F.  CUSACK. 

The  Nun  of  Kenmare. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.26. 

Since  the  author’s  conversion  to  Protestantism,  her  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  general  desire  for  Information  as  to  the 
actual  teachings  of  Catholicism  and  its  attitude  toward 
politics  and  the  press,  has  led  her  to  prepare  this  book. 
Her  intimate  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  in¬ 
struction,  her  long  experience  in  Romanist  work  and  as¬ 
sociation  with  Romanist  workers,  and  her  command  of  a 
vigorons  style,  admirably  fit  her  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Pierson’s  Latest  Work, 


Henry  Labouchere  says :  “  I  write  a  detesta¬ 
ble  hand.  But  I  would  advise  even  those  who 
do  not  make  an  illegible  scrawl  for  their  signa¬ 
tures,  to  adopt  my  plan.  It  is  to  have  my  name 
printed  with  my  address  at  the  top  of  my  let¬ 
ters.  I  am  sure  that  I  spend  an  hour  every 
week  trying  to  decipher  signatures,  and  all 
those  who  receive  many  letters  must  do  the 
same.” 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

Now  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  chnrch.  Brockport, 
N.  V.  This  Instrument  Is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one 
Sept.  1,  built  by  Roosevelt  of  New  York  City,  who  will 
set  up  the  on^  here  offered  for  sale  in  imrchaaer’s 
chnrch,  and  wul  guarantee  it  to  be  in  thorough  order. 
Price  $W.00.  Purchaser  to  pay  transTOrtatlon.  Ad- 
diess,  Rev.  G.  V.  Relchel,  Drawer  86,  Brockport,  N,  Y. 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL- 


THis  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 
and  Medicinal  worth,  a  Solid  extract  derived  by 
A  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Ac(iuired 
THE  1  Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


S.  S.  LESSON  HELPS. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STUDIES  IN  JOHN’S  GOSPBL. 

An  exposition  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Les¬ 
sons,  July  to  December  Inclusive.  By  Rev.  David  Gregg. 
D.D.  248  pp.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25.  vrregg. 

The  author  selects  in  each  Lesson  the  best  truth  to  en¬ 
force,  and  impresses  It  with  great  skill  and  power. 

THE  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  By  Rev.  W.  W. 

D.D.  80Q  cuts.  18  maps.  720  pp.  Svo.  ClotL  $2. 

“  Beyond  all  question  the  OMt  Bible  Dictionary 
is  before  the  pubiio.”— Presbi/tcrlon  Review. 

DB.  STALKER’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  M  cents. 
BIBLE  TEXT-BOOK.  12mo.  90  cents. 


OmcniAL. 


By  Bev.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

18mo.  Cloth,  60  cents. 

In  this  little  book  many  supposed  difficulties  of  the 
Bible  are  shown  not  to  he  such  in  fact,  and  such  simple 
mles  of  interpretation  of  a  general  character  are  laid 
down,  as  to  make  clear  the  literal  truth  of  many  passeWes 
which  to  some  minds  have  prevlonsly  been  doubtful  or 
only  capable  of  the  explanation  that  they  were  used 
metaphorically.  The  book  is  especially  timely,  now  that 
general  interest  is  turned  toward  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures. 


Fruit  FinwheelsJ 


AND  THE  AGED. 

AN  incomparable  aliment  for  the  growth 
AND  protection  OF  INFANTS  AND 


BY  Maria  Parloa. 

Mix  together  and  rub  through  a  sieve 
one  pint  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  Cleveland’s  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Into  this  mixture  rub  two  gen¬ 
erous  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Wet 
with  a  scant  half-pint  of  milk.  Sprinkle 
the  board  with  flour,  and,  patting  the 
dough  upon  it,  roll  down  to  a  large 
square  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Spread 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  soft  butter 
on  this  and  then  spread  with  a  cupful 
of  sugar  and  a  upful  of  currants. 
Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  all,  and  roll 
up  like  a  jelly  roll— or  pinwheel  style. 
Cut  in  slices  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  and  lay  in  well  battered  pans. 
Ek)  not  let  the  slices  touch  each  omer. 
Bake  in  a  very  quick  oven  for  about 
twelve  minutes.  These  are  nice  foe 
luncheon  or  tea.— (Copyright,  i8gi,  by 
Cleveland  dicing  Powder  Co.) 

Use  only  Cleveland's  baking  pawdtr^ 
the  proportions  are  made  for  that. 

With  Cleveland’s  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  cake  keeps  fresh  ;  breads  are 
fine  grained ;  biscuit  light  and 
flaky.  Try  a  can,  Clevekad’s. 


A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  Reliable  Remedial  agent 
IN  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
5ai_D  BY  DRUGGISTS 

SHIPPING  DEPOT— JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS.  NEW ’YORK’ 


The  dboot  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

PUBLISHERS, 

740  A  742  BBOADTYAY,  NEW  YORK. 


160  NASSAU  ST.,  and  809  FOURTH  AV.,  NEW  YORK. 

™LADELPHIA.m*Cheatniit8t. 
ROCHESTER,  M  State  St.  CHICAGO,  in  Wabash  Ave. 


At  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  numbers  of  people  find  pleasure 
and  profit  daring  the  summer  months.  The  Fifth  Ave- 
nne  Cottage,  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  C.  Jonea  can  safely  be 
recommended  as  a  comfortable  stopping  place. 


DULL,  GLOOMY  CHURCHES. 

How  numerous  they  used  to  be  and  still  are  in  many 
places!  Of  all  places  of  public  assembly  the  chnrcn 
shonld  be  the  most  pleasant  place  on  earth,  having  lots 
of  sunshine  coming  in  from  the  outside  during  the  day¬ 
time,  and  having  the  interior  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
the  aid  of  a  Frink  reflector  for  the  evening  gatherings 
Does  it  strike  yon  strangely  bow  recent  inventions  and 
discoveries  suggest  the  names  of  men?  For  Instance, 
mention  electricity  and  you  at  once  say  EMison ;  inven¬ 
tion  is  talked  of  and  John  Ericsson  is  present ;  the  Safety 
Lamp  and  “Davy”  comes  up ;  the  Patent  Reflector  and 
we  have  Frink,  etc.  It  is  Important  to  trustees  and 
bnilding  committees  that  we  shonld  stop  right  here  and 
say,  “Do  not  fail  to  consult  Mr.  Frink  before  yon  decide 
on  the  question  of  lighting  your  church.”  His  last  beau¬ 
tiful  design  recently  snsmnded  in  the  Sands  Street 
MethodistEpiscopal  Chnrch,  Brooklyn,  and  one  rscen'ly 
pat  in  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York, 
will  give  yon  all  you  need  os  an  evidence  of  hls  skill.— 
N.  F.  Christian  Amoeate. 

Jaaaarvl6th  1891. 


1334  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CAN  BB  OBIAINBD  AX 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  BookssUers  rsprssentiai 
the  Bosrd. 

Jj^Oedmlotsss  and  samples  sf  Psrtsdlomls  fartUsksd  ms  a^ 


COMMUNION  SERVICBS _ In  sterllne  sUver  only.  We 

do  not  hondle  plsted  ware.  lUnstrated  hand-books  tree.  J.  A 
R.  LAMB,  M  Osnnlne  BL.  New  York. 
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80N0  OF  THE  FIRE  CRACKER. 

By  Mn.  J.  T.  OrMiile&f. 

O,  I  can  mi^e  a  racket. 

As  can  all  my  noisy  pack. 

For  I  lint  jerk  oil  my  Jacket 
With  a  detonating  whack. 

And  then  I'm  up  and  ready 
For  manoenvree  not  a  few. 

Till  o’ercome  with  teal  unsteady, 

I  just  tear  myself  in  two. 

I  came  the  broad  seas  over 
In  an  ancient  Chinese  junk. 

With  my  friend  the  rocket  rover. 

In  the  very  self-same  bunk. 

But  the  rocket  was  aspiring. 

And  his  aims  they  were  so  high. 

That  he  from  the  earth  retiring 
Whizsing,  shot  into  the  sky. 

Relatione  by  the  dotens 
In  this  land  so  fair  are  found ; 

Sqnibe  and  pop-guns,  all  are  cousins. 

And  the  showy  pin-wheel  ronnd. 

And  though  all  are  most  attractive. 

Brilliant,  too,  in  their  own  way. 

Of  them  all  I  am  most  active. 

Making  din  without  display. 

Cooped  within  a  common  barrel 
With  my  friends  in  solid  packs, 

I  begin  a  merry  carol 
With  a  few  resounding  cracks. 

But  if  aught  my  forces  shackle. 

Or  if  aught  doth  e’er  me  goad, 

I  rise  up  in  might  and  crackle. 

And  then  suddenly  explode. 

O,  I  can  make  a  racket 
When  the  punk  is  all  aglow ; 

With  the  glorious  Fourth  to  back  it 
I  Just  let  my  spirits  flow. 

Then  with  all  my  wondrous  power 
In  a  pyrotechnic  play 
I  go  whanging  every  hour 
To  do  honor  to  the  day. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

THE  PINK  ASTER. 

It  was  one  of  those  hot  days  in  early  Summer, 
when  everybody  took  up  the  morning  paper  and 
looked  at  the  weather  predictions,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  prospect  of  a  cold  wave  coming. 
James  Barry,  Dr.  Ashburton’s  man,  turned  the 
water  on  to  the  lawn  sprinkler,  and  the  cool 
spray  was  freshening  the  grass  and  flowers  and 
giving  them  new  life,  so  that  they  would  not 
wither  under  the  scorching  sun. 

“Give  them  a  thorough  wetting,  James,” 
called  out  the  doctor,  as  he  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  “This  is  to  be  the  hottest  day  of  the  sea¬ 
son;  thermometer  will  run  up  into  the  nine¬ 
ties.” 

As  the  gentleman  turned  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  a  boy  came  up  to  the  iron  fence  and  stood 
where  the  spray  sprinkled  his  head  and  face. 
A  look  of  enjoyment  came  over  his  face  as  he 
felt  the  cool  drops  falling  on  it. 

This  boy  was  known  as  “No.  Six”  in  the  store 
of  Brown  and  Wheeler,  where  he  worked  as  a 
cash .  boy.  Among  the  street  boys  he  was 
known  as  “Stumpy  Grant,”  as  he  was  small 
in  stature  and  as  broad  as  he  was  long.  He 
had  his  dinner-basket  on  his  arm.  By  the  bam 
there  was  a  pile  of  wilted  plants  which  had 
been  pulled  out  of  the  beds  the  night  before. 
The  gardener  said  they  were  entirely  too  thick, 
«nd  would  grow  up  “spindling”  if  they  were 
not  thinned  out.  “No.  Six”  noticed  these 
withered  plants,  and  stepped  back  and  turned 
the*"  over.  They  were  lifeless  and  worthless, 
and  he  thought,*  if  I  had  only  been  around  last 
Tiight  I’d  have  taken  them  home  and  planted 
the*"  in  a  box  for  “Pet.”  Just  then  he  noticed 
that  one  of  the  plants  had  been  covered  so  well 
by  the  others,  that  it  looked  quite  grran,  and 
it  had  evidently  got  a  wetting  the  ^ht'beCoxe,'. 
when  James  Barry  had  used  t^  hose.  A  tin 
can  was  lying  quite  near,  and  ihe  boy  took  it, 
^  TDlecPHHjHpnne  earth  at  the  bam  door,  and 
put  the^Hff  into  it.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  plant  was,  but  Dr.  Ashburton  always  bad 
such  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden,  that  he 
oonld  not  help  being  sure  that  it  would  be  worth 
taking  home. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  across  the  street  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  would  have  to  make  good 
iiiwiA  if  he  expected  to  reach  the  store  in  season 
to  save  himself  from  being  “docked.”  He  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  arrived  at  the  right 
moment,  but  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
heat,  that  it  was  very  exasperating  to  hear  the 
girl  at  the  lace  counter  pound  with  the  end  of 
her  lead  pencil  and  call  out  “No.  Six.”  The 
shoppers  had  come  very  early  to  avoid  the  im- 
usual  heat  which  was  sure  to  come  later  in  the 
<iay. 

It  was  a  long,  trying  day.  Everybody  was 
cross,  and  the  floor  manager  was  in  such  a 
state  of  irritation,  that  he  had  reproved  “No. 
Six”  four  or  flve  times  in  very  strong,  provoking 
language,  because  he  did  not  hurry  up  as  fast 
as  he  thought  he  might. 

But  the  day  came  to  an  end,  and  “No.  Six” 
took  his  tin  can  and  his  dinner-basket  and 
started  for  home.  The  plant  had  been  under 
the  bundle  counter  in  the  dark  all  day,  and  the 
b(mdle-boy  had  poured  a  tumbler  full  of  water 
on  it  when  the  cash-boy  pushed  it  under.  The 
bundle-boy  and  “No.  Six”  were  great  friends. 
A  thick  paper  was  wrapped  over  the  can  to 
keep  the  plant  from  wilting,  and  its  happy 
«wner  thought  how  glad  Pet  would  be  to  have  it 
to  care  for  and  watch. 

Dr.  Ashburton’s  wife  and  children  were  just 
getting  into  the  carriage  to  go  to  the  sea  side ; 
he  hesotl  them  telling  a  friend  who  was  bidding 
them  goodbye  that  they  were  going  by  the  eve¬ 
ning  boat,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  home  until 
September.  The  boy  looked  about  the  beautiful 
gaMen,  then  at  the  cool  piazza  and  the  large, 
room  house,  shaded  by  large  elm  trees,  and 
wondered  how  they  could  possible  And  another 
place  more  beautiful  than  that.  The  carriage 
was  soon  driven  away,  and  “No.  Six”  went  on. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  name  of  this  plant 
is,  Pet,”  the  brother  said,  as  he  handed  the  can 
to  his  little  sister;  “but  it  came  from  Dr.  Ash¬ 
burton’s  garden,  so  it  must  be  something  rare 
And  pretty.” 

Pet  said  she  should  take  lots  of  comfort 
taking  care  of  it  and  watching  it  grow. 

A  week  afterwards,  as  the  brother  was  again 
passing  the  garden,  he  was  so  anxious  to  know 
the  name  of  that  plant,  that  he  asked  the  man 
who  was  again  sprinkling  the  lawn,  to  tell  him 
what  plants  those  were  that  grew  nearest  the 
fence. 

“Asters,  bub.  Don’t  you  know  asters  when 
^-"you  see  ^mf 

/  No,  the  boy  did  not.  He  didn’t  know  but 
very  little  about  flowers  anyway,  he  told  the 
gardener. 

James  Barry  was  a  kindly  spoken  man,  one  of 
the  sort  that  boys  always  take  to,  and  before 
he  knew  it,  Philip  Grant  had  told  him  all  about 
the  plant  in  the  can;  how  Pet  liked  it„and  that 
•he  was  lame  and  could  not  get  out  anywhere, 
but  sewed  buttons  on  to  the  overalls  her  mo¬ 
ther  brought  home  from  the  shop  to  make. 
Oonld  the  gardener  tell  her  what  color  the  flower 
will  probably  bet 

“I  think  them’s  the  pink  asters  I  thinned  out 
the  other  night,”  he  answered. 

Philip  was  glad,  for  pink  was  Pet’s  favorite 
color.  The  gardener,  however,  did  not  think 
Che  plant  would  ever  come  to  a  bloom  It  needed 
s  rich  soil,  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  and  out¬ 
door  air  to  make  it  thrifty. 


“I’ll  give  you  a  pot  of  pink  geranium,  bub, 
for  your  little  sister  when  you  go  home  to¬ 
morrow  night,  that  will  grow  in  the  house  for 
her  and  have  some  blossoms  on  it,”  the  kind 
gardener  said. 

It  happened  that  Dr.  Ashburton  was  sitting 
behind  the  blinds  in  the  dining-room,  and  heard 
the  conversation  between  the  stranger  boy  and 
his  man.  He  had  just  been  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  his  family  away  from  the 
city,  and  that  they  were  pleasantly  settled  in 
the  little  cottage  by  the  sea. 

^  There  had  been  an  alarming  number  of  deaths 
among  children  for  the  week  just  passed.  The 
Doctor  had  advised  all  his  patients  to  get  out 
into  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  The  young 
doctors  were  busy  in  their  work  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  tenement  -  houses.  But 
their  patients  could  not  get  away  from  the  city, 
and  there  was  much  suffering  in  consequence. 

When  Philip  Grant  came  for  his  pink  gera¬ 
nium,  his  face  had  an  anxious  look  on  it.  Pet 
was  very  ill.  She  was  out  of  Dr.  Ashburton’s 
circle  of  patients.  He  had  more  than  he  could 
do  among  the  class  of  people  he  doctored ;  but 
when  he  heard  the  boy’s  story  about  Pet,  he 
became  greatly  interested.  He  was  just  start¬ 
ing  for  consultation  in  the  case  of  a  prominent 
man  who  was  seriously  ill,  but  he  took  Philip 
Grant’s  address,  and  after  the  consultation  was 
flnished,  he  went  to  the  tenement-house  and 
saw  Pet. 

“All  she  needs  is  a  change;  fresh  air,  coun¬ 
try  food,  and  a  complete  rest,  ”  he  said  to  the 
anxious  mother. 

A  look  of  utter  despair  came  over  the  mother’s 
face,  for  those  remedies  were  entirely  out  of  her 
power.  She  was  almost  afraid  of  this  grand, 
fine-looking  Doctor,  but  he  said,  “I  will  see 
that  your  little  girl  is  moved  to  a  farm-house 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  where  she  will 
have  the  best  of  care  from  a  dear,  good  aunt  of 
mine,  who  lives  for  the  sole  object  of  doing  good 
in  the  world.” 

So  “Pet”  went  to  the  farm  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  when  the  Doctor  saw  bow  happy  she 
was,  and  the  mother  and  brother,  he  tore  a 
check  out  of  his  check-book  that  night,  filled  it 
out  for  a  hundred  dollars,  signed  it,  and  sent  it 
to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  He  did  not  forget  the 
kind  brother  either,  but  sent  him  to  the  farm 
for  a  fortnight’s  vacation,  so  he  and  Pet  could 
be  together. 

The  little  pink  aster  never  made  any  show  in 
the  world.  The  mother  tended  it  well,  but  its 
surroundings  were  not  what  its  nature  needed. 
It  put  forth  a  little  dwarfed  blossom  of  faded 
pink,  and  then  wilted  and  died;  but  it  had 
lived  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  had  fulfilled  its 
mission.  James  Barry  gave  Philip  many  a 
bunch  of  pink  asters  to  take  to  his  mother  after 
they  began  to  blossom,  however,  and  Dr.  Ash¬ 
burton’s  aunt  had  a  large  bed  of  them  in  her 
garden,  so  Pet  wore  one  on  her  gown  every  day. 

Susanna  Paine. 

CHARLES  DARWIN’S  BOYHOOD. 

Charles  Frederick  Holder,  in  his  Life  of 
Charles  Darwin,  says  that  Darwin  in  his  school¬ 
days,  although  manly  and  thoughtful,  was  sim¬ 
ple-hearted,  and  often  a  victim  to  the  deceptions 
practised  by  boys  upon  each  other.  Among  his 
comrades  was  a  boy  named  Garnett,  who  one 
day  invited  young  Darwin  into  a  store  and 
treated  him  to  cakes.  Darwin  noticed  that  his 
friend  did  not  pay  for  them,  and  the  occurrence, 
so  unusual,  moved  him  to  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Mischievous  Garnett  eyed  his  companion 
a  moment,  much  as  Mr.  Jingle  did  Mr.  Pick- 
wic^on  their  famous  ride,  and  replied ;  “  Why 
uncle  left  a  large  sum  to  each  tradesman  in 
fi^^he  town,  with  the  understanding  that  any  one 
who  wore  his  old  hat  and  moved  it  in  a  peculiar 
way  should  obtain  what  he  wished  free.  ”  Young 
Darwin  was  naturally  seized  with  a  desire  to 
exercise  this  wonderful  power,  which  his  com¬ 
rade  was  only  too  eager  to  grant :  so  the  next 
store  they  came  to  Darwin  took  the  hat,  walk¬ 
ed  bravely  in  and  ordered  a  supply  of  good 
things,  giving  the  old  hat  a  move  as  directed. 
He  was  passing  out,  when  the  storekeeper,  who 
was  at  first  amazed,  dashed  over  the  counter 
after  the  singular  customer,  who  stood  not  upon 
the  order  of  going,  but  dropped  hat  and  cakes 
and  ran  as  if  for  his  life  to  the  measure  of  the 
hearty  laughter  of  his  companion. 

While  Darwin  was  fond  of  sport  and  a  true 
boy  in  his  pranks  and  games,  that  he  was  hu¬ 
mane  and  honorable  is  well  known.  How  many 
boys  in  collecting  eggs  think  of  the  rights  of 
birds  f  Yet  our  yoimg  naturalist,  while  an  in¬ 
defatigable  collector  of  birds’  eggs  and  nests, 
was  invariably  careful  to  take  but  one  egg  from 
each  nest — recognizing  in  this  the  rights  of  the 
lower  animals. 

Darwin  was  very  much  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  beetles.  In  ripping  down  the  bark  of 
an  old  tree  he  saw  two  rare  beetles,  which  he 
captured,  one  in  each  hand.  Just  then  out  ran 
a  third,  equally  rare  and  beautiful;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  no  time  for  delib¬ 
eration,  so  he  put  one  beetle  in  his  mouth,  thus 
freeing  a  hand  to  seize  the  fleeting  prize ;  but 
the  second  beetle,  objecting  to  this  unceremo¬ 
nious  treatment,  emitted  a  secretion  so  bitter 
that  he  was  forced  to  eject  it,  losing  in  the 
confusion  of  the  attack  two  of  the  insects. 

Darwin’s  vacation  days  were  spent  in  taking 
long  walks.  These  walks  were  something  more 
than  would  be  attempted  by  the  American  boy. 
He  thought  nothing  of  covering  thirty  miles  a 
day ;  and  during  the  Summer  of  1826,  with  two 
friends,  knapsack  on  back,  he  travelled  over  a 
large  part  of  Wales. 

In  these  boyhood  days  we  see  many  qualities 
that  Darwin  himself  modestly  disclaims:  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  a  perceptive  faculty 
and  demand  for  something  beyond  the  limited 
educational  facilities  of  the  day.  His  actual 
schooling  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure,  as 
he  neglected  the  dry  classical  studies  or  forgot 
them.  Mathematics  were  never  mastered  with¬ 
out  extreme  difficulty.  The  taste  and  love  for 
natural  science  were  uppermost  in  our  hero’s 
mind  and  steadily  developing — the  natural  prep¬ 
aration  which  in  the  end  produced  the  greatest 
scientist  of  the  age. 

PROGRESSIVE  TRADING. 

“  Please,  sir,  ”  said  a  young  man  to  the  fore¬ 
man  of  a  paving  gang  in  Sdby  Avenue,  “  will 
you  mve  me  one  of  those  round  cedar  blocks 

“Those  blocks  belong  to  the  city,  my  boy. 
If  you  are  a  tax-payer,  they  are  as  much  yours 
as  mine,  but  you  don’t  look  like  a  tax-payer. 
However,  I’ll  give  you  one  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  want  it  for.” 

“  I  want  to  cover  it  with  carpet  and  make  a 
hassock.” 

“  What  do  you  want  of  a  hassock  ?  You  ain’ t 
a  married  man.” 

“Oh  no,  sir;  but  I  can  trade  the  hassock  for 
a  bird-cage  to  Mrs.  Brown.  Her  bird  is  dead.” 

“  But  wut  do  you  want  of  a  bird-cage  with¬ 
out  a  bird  r” 

“  Oh,  I  don’ t  want  the  cam ;  but  I  found  out 
that  I  could  trade  the  cage  for  an  oxidized  pic¬ 
ture  frame.” 

“There  it  is  again.  What  good  is  a  picture 
frame  without  any  picture!” 

“But  Mr.  Oliver  has  got  a  picture  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  he  said  he  would  trade  me  a 
haujnng-lamp  for  a  good  oxidized  frame  for  it.” 

“So  it’s  the  lamp  you  want!” 

“No;  I’ve  got  no  particular  use  for  a  lamp, 
but  I  can  trade  a  good  hanging-lamp  for  a  Per¬ 
sian  rug,  and  I  can  trade  the  mg  for  a  Mexican 
parrot,  and  Tom  Higbie  will  trade  me  his  banjo 
tor  the  parrot.  See! — it’s  the  banjo  I’m  after.” 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  CATARACT. 

The  interior  of  Labrador  undoubtedly  is  the 
largest  unexplored  area  on  this  continent.  Up 
the  Grand  River,  which  empties  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  at  Hamilton  Inlet,  are  the  Grand 
Falls,  which,  if  everything  is  true  about  them 
that  is  reported,  are  the  most  stupendous  falls 
in  the  world.  They  are  only  about  160  miles  up 
the  river,  but  only  two  white  men  have  ever 
seen  them.  Mr.  R.  F.  Holme,  three  years  ago, 
went  from  England  to  visit  the  Grand  Falls. 
He  organized  a  little  party  to  accompany  him 
inland,  and  arrived  within  about  fifty  miles  of 
the  falls,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  provisions.  The 
Labrador  Indians  say  these  falls  are  haunted, 
and  they  carefully  avoid  them,  believing  that 
they  will  die  if  they  look  upon  them.  The  two 
white  men  who  have  seen  them  are  Mr.  Mnclean, 
who,  as  he  was  ascending  the  river,  in  1830, 
was  stopped  by  the  falls,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  over  thirty  years  ago  had  charge  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  post  in  Labrador.  Mr.  Holme  says  the 


The  Burlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

EVKWY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

SUCH 

CONDENSED 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 

■  ■■■  I  I  A  11  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAR 
AMY  BOOK  STORE  IM  THE  WORLD. 
Mammoth  Cataloguo  furniahed  upon  application 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  Citv  Hall  Park.  NEW  YO'f  K 


Grand,  Upright  and  Sqnars. 

_  Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BENT,  INSrALMENTSk  ABD  XXOHABGXU 

5  th  Ave.,  cor,  16  th  St.,  NeT. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELT  BELL  COMPANT. 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUI'ACnTBZ  BUPZHIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


M< 


MENEELT  k  OWjUrT, 
’nsT  TBOT, 

For  Chnrehei,  Schools,  oto.,sleoChlinir 
end  Peels.  For  more  then  half  a  oentOR’ 
noted  fc  '  superiority  over  all  otheia  ' 


8UCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRV 

B,lls  of  Purs  Copper  and  Tin  far  UhnrelMf 
^hools,  Firs  Alarms, Farms,  ate.  FUl,  V' 
WAZBANTKD,  Cstalogae  saat  Free 
VANOUZEN  «  Tirr  Cieeleneff  <a 


MoSIMRE  BELL  FOUIDRTi 

BALTIXOBR  J|]>.  * 

Best  qaalltr  Copper  and  Tin  IIIPY  I  a 
for  CDorAea.  fehoolsT  *e. 

Ain*  CHIUS  AHD  Miet.w.*. 
FrlM  and  tanns  free.  Vaow  this  peter. 


clM 


iitimtnrr 

THE  “GRANT“H0USE,  ' 

ELEVATION,  1,800  FEET.  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

New  House.  Hea^.  First-claw  Sanitary  arrangements.  Capacity  for  76  to  100  guests.  Within  Tillage 
limits,  close  to  Churches,  Stores,  Post  Office,  etc.  Apply  for  circular  to 


J.  P.  A  J.  G.  GRANT. 


height  of  the  falls  is  not  certainly  known,  but, 
in  some  respects,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Though  inner 
Labrador  is  so  inadequately  known,  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  vast  tableland  whose  limits 
are  quite  clearly  defined.  In  the  southeast  the 
descent  from  the  tableland  is  quite  sudden,  and 
almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  plateau  a 
level  is  reached  that  is  very  little  above  that  of 
the  sea.  The  Grand  Falls  are  the  place  where 
the  Grand  River  tumbles  over  the  edge  of  this 
tableland,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  great 
drop  is  effected  in  this  one  descent.  Prof.  Hind 
gives  the  height  of  this  plateau  as  2,240  feet. 
It  has  been  estimated  tnat  the  region  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall  is  only  200  feet  above  sea- level, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  waters  of  Grand  River 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  2,000  feet. 
— Goldthwaite’s  Geographical  Magazine. 

GREAT  GUNS. 

The  forging  of  the  immense  rans  is  a  most 
interesting  process.  The  rifled  guns  of  the 
present  are  made  by  re-enforcing  the  tube  with 
rings  and  repeated  layers  of  steel  called  jackets, 
which  are  fitted  one  over  the  other  over  the 
original  tube  or  barrel  of  the  gun.  The  jackets 
or  hoops  must  fit  as  closely  to  the  guns  as  if 
forming  an  integral  part  of  its  composition. 
The  only  way  to  get  them  on  is,  of  course,  by 
heating,  and  thus  enlarging  them.  When  they 
cool,  they  fit  snugly.  It  is  evident  that  the  ex¬ 
act  size  of  the  jacket  and  ring  when  heated  so 
that  it  can  be  put  in  its  place,  must  be  a  matter 
of  the  nicest  mathematical  calculation.  The 
coarse  powder  now  used  makes  such  havoc  with 
the  rifling  of  the  largest  guns  that  one  hundred 
charges  are  about  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
them.  The  jackets  and  rings  can  then  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  fitted  to  another  tube. 

The  various  parts  of  a  gun  are  not  put  to¬ 
gether  at  Bethl^em,  but  Eire  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  a  department  of  the  Arsenal  called  the 
assembling-room,  where  the  tube  is  rifled,  and 
the  gun  IS  finally  completed.  A  steel  gim  of 
the  largest  calibre  costs  about  |100,000.  The 
ordnance  of  our  modern  navy  is  therefore  one 
of  the  most  costly  items  for  which  Congress  is 
expected  to  display  a  patriotic  generosity. — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  principal  telegraph  operator  at  the  White 
House,  B.  F.  Montgomery,  has  a  romantic  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  a  newsboy  in  the  trenches  of 
Petersburg  during  the  siege  of  that  place.  After 
the  war  he  was  raucated  by  an  aunt,  and  passed 
a  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the 
S^nal  Service  Corps.  He  was  detailed  to  the 
White  House  when  the  first  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment  was  put  up,  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
been  there  ever  since. 

The  only  direct  route  to  the  CutakiU  Hountalne  Is  vis.  the 
meter  end  Delaware  R.  R.,  passengers  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  tor  Cooperstown  via.  U.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloom  vUle  and  Tall}  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
VaUey  R.  R.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  tripe  one  could 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  book  send  six  cents  In  postage 
stampe  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  OenT.  Paseenger  Agent,  Bondont,  nTy. 

A  MODED  RAILWAY. 

The  Borlington  Route,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  operates  7,000 
miles  of  road,  with  termini  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safe¬ 
ty,  comforL  equipment,  track,  and  efficient  servioe  it  h*« 
no  eqnal.  The  Bnrlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 
none- 


I  Consult  your  physician.  To  any  mother  sending 
|j  her  address,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  we  will 
|{  send  samples  and  description  of  Nestle's  Food. 

1 1  Thos.  Lecming  A  Co.,  Sole  Ag’ts,  29  Hurray  St.,  N.  T, 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HOUSE, 

N.  -ST. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  famous  Kaatersklll  Clove,  Near  all  the  principal  attractions  in  the  Catsklll  Mnwwteim. 
Shaded  Grounds.  Croquet  and  Tennis.  Good  Table.  Comfortable  Booms.  (Stood  Sanitary  arrangements.  OnssU 
met  at  station.  Address  P,  h.  SCRIBNER,  Proprietor. 


financial. 

EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

Capital  Subscribed . •Z,(KM>,000  <M 

Paid  In  (cash) .  1,000,(K>0  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  396,710  SB 

Assets . 11,168,685  04 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  about  all 
flrst-claHs  Investments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans.' 

CHARLES  N.  FOWEEB,  President. 

CHA8.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  8HAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treaa. 

OFirCXS: 

New  York :  308  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 

Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri, 

"investors 

■  '  Should  get  Infonnatioa  about  our 

OUARANTCED 

Mortgages 

GUARANTEED  ^  ^ 

Bonds 


HUNTER,  GREENE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  near  terminus  of  Stony  Clove  and  Catsklll  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad.  Elevation  1,000  feet.  Centrally  located,  Faces 
Hunter  Mountain,  4,000  feet  high.  Wide  piazza  on  three  sides 
of  the  house.  Larire  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  for  40  guests.  Livery  attached  to  the  house.  Terms  §8  to 
610  a  week.  li.  A.  WOODWORTH,  Proprietor. 


NEVERSINK  TAIXEY  HOUSE, 

1700  Fxzt  Abotb  Sza  Lxyzl. 

Accommodates  136  people.  Four  cottages  connected  with 
house.  Excellent  trout  and  pickerel  fishing.  Large  shady 
lawn.  Croquet  and  tennis  grounds.  Hall  for  dancing.  Tel* 
phone  connection.  Refer  to  Wm.  Adams,  130  Broadway,  New 
York;  John  A.  Offord  of  Tna  Maw  York  EvANOausT,  and 
others.  For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 

H.  W.  DaAM,  Proprietor,  Meverslnk,  Sullivan  Co.,  M.  Y. 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL, 

WESTERN  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS, 

NOW  OPEN:  RATES  REDUCXD  FOB  J1H,T :  ONLY  HO¬ 
TEL  ON  MOUNTAIN  TOP  WITH  DIRECT  RAILROAD  AC¬ 
CESS  ;  elevation  3,600  feet ;  4|4  hours  from  New  York.  For 
rates,  etc.,  address  S.  J.  CORNELL.  Manager,  or  F.  C.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  Assistant,  Snmmlt  Mountain  Post  Office,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


BANCROFT  HOUSE. 

STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 

Bancroft  House  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Stamford  village,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
snrronnding  mountains,  and  overlooking  Delaware  val¬ 
ley.  Every  room  is  so  located  that  a  fine  view  may  be 
hM.  Extensive  piazza,  large  grounds  in  front  and  rear 
of  house.  Address  GEO.  H.  BANCROFT, 


SUGAR  CO. 

Stocks 
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WE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years’  Experience 

IN  INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

Bi  avazy  inatsnoe  Intsrast  and  Prinoipal  has  been  paid 
St  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

ieaUaing6p«oent.  to  13  per  osnt.  intarast. 
Wenevwhsadlssnysaonrlty  Ihstwedonotshsolattly 
oootrol.  The  Investments  we  now  have  ate  ee  seoura  as 
any  we  have  ever  offend,  and  pay  mere  Interest  tbu 
any  we  have  offered  in  tiis  last  ten  yean,  we  cm  refer 
toUis  Ujdliig  banka  in  New  York,  end  to  w 4^ 
tons.  We  are  nadn  the  eapervialon  of  tbe  Banking  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  St%. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Wall  St.,  Car.  Broadway,  New  Yerlu 
HBNBY  DICKINSON.  Hanagan 
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CHURCHILL  HALL,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

N ewly  enlarged  and  refitted.  U  nr ivalled  Health  Resort. 
Elevation  1,8(0  feet.  All  modern  improvements.  Com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  and  enjoyment  of  gnests  assured.  For 
circular  and  information,  address 

S.  £.  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTSe 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Sumrior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
/list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested 
'and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thos* 
jrho  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  Ir 
Mmost  every  case  wito  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

U  LOANS. 

rlNoan  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  a 

t  7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  iiayable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  seoniiti 
’  Refer  to  £Hrst  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundredi 
Iwbo  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  solicit  car- 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Dulnth.  Mian. 


views  extending  over  twelve  thousand  square  nUles 
with  sixty  miles  of  river  In  the  foreground. 

69th  Season.  Eight  miles  from  the  Hndson  River, 
Elevation  6,659  feet.  Temperature  16  to  30  degrees  lower 
than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  UnouemonatAy  the 
moet  deatrable  loeatUm  in  the  CaiSrtBs. 

Acpeesible  by  the  following  rontes:  Via  Catsklll  by 
N.  Y.  Centml  A  Hndson  River  R.  R.:  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  and  Hndson  River  Day  Line ;  or  Catsklll  Night  Line 
to  Catsklll,  and  Catsklll  Mountain  Railway  to  Mountain 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  the  hotel.  Via  Rblnebtok, 
Rondont,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hndson 
River  R.  R.,  Hndson  River  Day  Line  to  Rhinebeck.  Via 
Rondont  Ntoht  Line  to  Rondont  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  to 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Phoenicia,  Stony 
Co^,  and  Catsklll  Mountain  R.  R.  and  Kaatersklll  R.  R. 
to  luaterskill  Station,  ten  minutes  drive  from  the  house. 

Visitors  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  as  early  as  - 
Jnne  1st. 

Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  CO.  CaUklll.  N.  T 


ni  J  A  U  A  YHE  safest  CITY  FOR  INVEST. 
1 1  |V|  A  H  Q  MENTS,  the  decision  of  the  careful  In- 
“■» vestor.  Why?  Because  OMAHA  it 
conservative,  has  never  been  boomed,  and  yet  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  last  decade  of  any  westers 
citv.  Besides  OMAHA  is  the  largest  aud  most  substan¬ 
tial  city  in  the  great  Central  West.  Because— but  reasone 
mnltlplv.  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN  OMAHA  in  choice 
Pint  Mortaaae*.  Real  Estate,  Stocks  or  Bimds,  write  to 
OJSOROE  O,  WALLACE,  Investment  Agent,  310-8U 
Brown  Block,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ample  references. 


10^ 


Oy  MITT  Tinsr  MORTOAQK  LOAITB. 
^  lib  I  Absolutely  MMiure.  Interest  pay* 
semi-annually  by  draft  on  Hew 
^  w  York.  Personal  attention  flriTDn  to  all 
loans.  Htakeat  referencee*  AddreM 
FRANK  A.  HAMILTON,  FairhaTAa^Waih,' 


jli|fc±  ,L  !;| ;  A  *  1 1  :  'it.-  ^ 


7  to  9  Per  cent.  NET  INCOME.  SUMMIT  house,  East  Windham,  N.  I 


HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES.— Principal  and  in 
tpest  payable  in  (4old  Coiti,  with  N.  Y.  Elxchange.  at 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank.  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  sales  in  last  flve  years.  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Ifat,  Hank  RuUding,  Tacoma,  Waah, 
Address  P.  O.  Box  1^. 


Solid  on  1st  Mortgagos. 

PUGET  SOUND  SAVINGS  BANK. 

TAC9MA,  WA8HINeT9N. 

RamzHCXS;  Continental  Not.  Bank,  N.  T.,  R.  O.  Don 
AOo.,  John  V,  F.nrell  A  Co.,  and  Metropolitan  Nat. 

Bank,  Chicago.  Corrttpondtnee  aoUeited. 

ROBERT  ASHBY,  Preat.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY,  Atty. 
M.  L,  MILLSPAUOH,  Secretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  IHYESTMEMTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OM  REAL  ESTATE. 


Commands  one  of  the  grandest  -views  in  the  Catskills, 
including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N. 
H.,  Berkshire  Hills,  Mass.  House  enlarged  and  newly 
furnished.  Dancing  ball,  billiard  parlor,  and  croquet 
ground.  Deligntful  drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always 
ready.  First  class  table.  Carriage  meets  train  at  Cairo 
and  at  Hunter.  Address  A.  LAMUBEAU,  as  above. 
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pany ;  Company  s  funds  placed  in  the  securities  offered ; 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guarantoM.  Refer¬ 
ence  :  FHrst  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUOH,  Sec’y. 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Open  all  the  year  ronnd.  Accommodates  360.  Bowling,  bil¬ 
liards,  croquet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  De¬ 
lightful  walks  and  drives.  Five  mlnntee  from  depot.  Tele¬ 
graph,  express  and  post  office  cloee.  Three  churches.  Specla] 
rates  for  Jnne,  September,  and  October,  or  for  fnll  season. 
Terms,  |3  to  $3  a  day ;  $10  to  $17  a  week,  according  to  location. 
Address  M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hnnter,  N.  V. 


i 


TTxxll^e  ChXirsr  Otliox*. 

AS  BUCH  FOB  INTEBHAL  AS  EXTEBNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Phyaician  in  1810. 

W  Positively  cures  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthn^  Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia,  Kheumatlsm,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  VHiooplng 
Cough,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 
Back  ud  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Inflammation  In 
Burns,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Crsmps  and  Chills  like 
c.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  86  cts.,  6  bottles,  $3.  Express 
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good  news 

TO  LADIES. 

Orealett  <yer.  Now's  your  time  to  gel 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas,  Ooflls^ 
and  B*klng  Powder  and  eeonre  a 
hMutltnl  Gold  Bander  Hoes  Bose  China 
uygljyiljB  Tea8eLDlnuer8et,OoldB«u>dKoasBoae 
Toilet  Set,  Watch.  Braaa  Launp,  Castor 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary,  u  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Hall  on  re 
Mlptof  fl.  THK  OBKAT  AHEIUOAN  TEA  O0,,<* 
B,  0.  Box  M.  $1  and  $8  TeMy  Sk,  New  Yoak. 


ACKEBLY  HOUSE,  MargaretviUe,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation  1866  feet.  Park  connected  with  the  house. 
Plenty  of  ehade.  Lawn  Tznnib,  CROQirar,  Boatino, 
Fishing.  Telboraph  office  in  the  house.  Lighted  by 
gas.  Picturesque  drives  among  the  monntalnB.  (}ood 
livery  attached.  Accommodates  300.  Open  the  year  ronnd. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address 

THOMAS  HILL,  Jr.,  Proprietor, 
MargaretviUe,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  ELMO.  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Five  acres  of  beautiful  pines.  Sanitary  arrangements  com' 
lete.  Delightful  drives.  Livery  attached.  (3nb  Room,  Bowl 


CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOTEL, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  V  Y. 

Open  June  18, 1881. 

New  York  office  in  the  “  GrenobiS, 

57th  St.  and  Tth  At. 

Management  atil  organization  of 
Hotel  PUN^  DE  LEON.  St.  Angnstine  Fla. 

O.  D.  SEAVEY,  Manager. 

Souvenir  book  of  the  lake  sent  on  application. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  T. 

A  TOpnlar  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  beUe,  steam,  open  flre- 

£  laces,  snn-parlor  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Croquet, 
iwn  tennis,  &c.  Massage,  Turkish,  Russian,  ^man, 
Electro-thermaL  *11  baths  and  all  remedial  applianoee. 

Send  for  illustrated  ctronlar. 

The  Chalfonte, 

ATIANTIO  CITY,  H.  J.  "I 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  ocean  s/em,  • 

SALT  WATEB  BATHS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Sendfor  circular.  \ 

E.  UOBERTS  A  SONA 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

PAIiENVlLliK,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  about  609  Pine  Trees. 

On  the  banks  of  Cauterskill  Creek.  No  malaria.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  Mrf  ect.  Spring  water  throughout  the 
house.  Near  churches,  stores,  telegraph,  and  postoffloe. 
Beautiful  scenery.  Eaey  of  acoeee  to  boats  and  cars. 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  SIO  a  week. 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprietor. 


O-lozx  Zl.lcaL(Ke  SCoYXivo. 

Comwall-on-Hadson,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Improvements,  beautiful  grounds  and  scenery.  Mod¬ 
erate  rates.  (Tlroular  me. 

PLEASANT  VIEW,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Gem  of  the  Catskills.  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing.  Good 
rooms  and  table  well  snimUed.  Plenty  of  shade.  NearOrarohes. 
Stores,  Telegraph,  Poet  Offloe,  etc.  Address 


J.  K.  COLE,  Wlndbaai.  N.  Y. 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN 
RAILROAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conJimotion  with  the  Ulster  and  Del¬ 
aware  for  LaneeviUe,  Edgewood,  KaaterekUl  Junction, 
TanneisTlU^  Haines  Falls,  Laurel  House,  KaatersUu 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  Honee,  Hnnter,  Windham,  Heneon- 
vUle  Jewett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N.  Y.  0. 4k 
H.  R  U.  R.,  or  West  Shore,  or  by  Hnoton  Ri-ver  Boats. 

UKE  MINNEWASKA,  — - 

CUFF  HOUSE  AND  WILDMERL 

OPENS  JUNE  16;  ELEVATION,  1,800  FEET;  Scen¬ 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

ALFRED  ^I,  SBULEY,  Proprietor, 
Mlnnewaska,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fifth  Avenue  House,  Asbury  Park,  N-  J. 

Open  July  1st.  Near  the  ocean  and  bathing  grounds. 
Pleasant  rooms  and  excellent  table.  Terms  jn  to  S13  per 


Pleasant  rooms  and  excellent  table.  Terms 
week.  MISS  M. 


FAIRMOUNT  HOUSE.  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 
Elevation  2,300  feet.  Central  to  all  pointe  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  for  sixty.  Plenty  of  shade.  Good  plain 
table;  fresh  egim  and  milk.  Refers  to  C.  Muller,  28  Broad¬ 
way,  and  to  C.  Bear,  1800  Broadway,  New  York.  Address 
WM.  T.  WOODEN,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS! 
Van  Loan’s 
‘'CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE” 

Contains  109  Illustrations  of  the  beet  Hotels,  Board! 


boenn,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLUDES  FITE  YA1,U4BLE  MAPS. 

It  is  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  of 
3- cent  postage  stampe. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  ADVERTISE 

A  SUMMER  HOTEL. 
Sen<i  for  a  copy  of  the 
“ADVERTISERS’  GUIDE.” 

giving  selected  lists  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  rates  for  advertising. 

A  copy  of  the  guide  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  hotel  sending  a  copy  of 
this  advertisement  to 

WILLIAM  HICKS, 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  AGENT, 

ISO  NAflfiAD  ffniXMT,  NZW  TOBK. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

for  an  enjoyable  journey  to  and  from 
the  Great  Convention  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  at  Minneapolis,  July  9th  to 
1 2th,  is  afforded  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  which  has 
been  designated  as  one  of  the  lines 
over  which  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  No  other  line 
available  offers  passengers  choice  of 
routes  via  Milwaukee,  Waukesha  and 
Madison,  or  via  Janesville,  Madison 
and  the  picturesque  Lake  regions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  When 
you  purchase  your  tickets  be  sure 
that  they  read  via  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  via  Chicago 

For  fnU  infnformatlon  regarding  routes,  rates,  ste.,^- 
ply  to  any  ticket  agent,  or  address  W.  A.  THRAI^ 
Gen’l  Pass’r  A  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  A  Nmih-Wsatm  Wfg 
Chioaso.  lix. 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Thf  Prevalence  of  Cigarette  Smoking.— The 
New  York  Tribune’s  “Talk  of  the  Day,”  thinks 
that  as  an  estimate  of  the  cigarette  smoking  of 
well-dressed  voung  boys,  one  out  of  ten  would 
be  rather  above  the  average,  and  that  The 
Christian  Advocate’s  estimate  of  nine  out  of 
ten  is  an  exaggeration.  Hereupon  the  latter 
paper  says:  We  should  be  glad  to  agree  with 
The  Tribune  on  this  point.  Of  course  no  one 
supposes  that  nine  out  of  ten  was  intended  as 
staistics,  but  as  indicating  an  almost  universal 
practice.  It  was  based  upon  observation  in 
diverse  walks  about  the  city,  attention  having 


THE  FARMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Davis,  writing  in  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  says  that  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between 
population  and  production,  but  that  it  has  not 
been  made  manifest  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
been  cultivating  too  much  land  and  could  at  any 
time  increase  one  product  at  the  expense  of 
another,  without  making  a  “shortened  supply 
of  the  lessened  crop.”  But  this  is  not  to  be  so 
another  decade.  Indeed,  he  fixes  the  limita¬ 
tion  in  1895.-  His  reasoning  is  exhilarating,  and 
reads  better  than  one  of  Senator  Peffer’s 
speeches: 

“  We  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  other 
than  milch  cows  below  580  to  1,000  people, 
without  making  beef  so  valuable  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  rush  into  its  production  and  thus  create 
a  shortage  in  some  other  product ;  nor  make  the 
milch  cows  less  than  230  to  each  1,000  of  the 
population,  without  making  a  shortage  in  some 
other  direction,  and  putting  up  the  price 
everything  pertaining  to  the  dairy.  The  b^- 
ance  must  be  preserved.  For  each  1,000  units 
added  to  the  population,  we  must  add  230  to 
285  milch  cows  and  a  given  number  of  horses, 
and  but  for  the  surplus  of  beeves  now  existing, 
we  should  have  to  add  50  to  58  cattle  other 
than  milch  cows.  For  every  cow,  steer,  or 
horse  added,  we  must  add  about  six  to  seven 
acres  to  our  farms,  and  of  this  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  acres  must  be  in  pasture.” 

With  these  figures,  Mr.  Davis,  in  1891,  believes 
that  home  consumption  by  1895  will  consume  all 
the  products  of  American  farms,  and  that  the 
price  of  good  farm  lands  in  the  old  Northwest¬ 
ern  States  will  be  $100  an  acre. 


“the  Personation  of  Life,”  and  then  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  When  death  comes  to 
our  houses,  and  come  it  will  to  all  of  them, 
then  it  is  that  He  would  be  there,  as  at 
And  although  He  may 


Cbmtian  (^ttbeaoor. 


the  house  in  Bethany, 
not  raise  our  dead.  He  will  reveal  Himself  to  us 
as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  “and  we  shall 
be  comforted,  ”  and  shall  rejoice  to  say  “  Thy  will 
be  done,  ”  knowing  how  much  He  loves  us  who 
“doeth  all  things  well.” 

There  are  other  instances  of  houses  which  He 
entered  and  homes  He  blessed  which  must  pass 
unnoticed. 

There  is  no  house  which  Jesus  would  not 
enter,  and  no  condition  of  home  life  which  He 
would  not  bless  with  His  presence.  And  no 
home  can  be  a  true  home  without  His  abiding 
presence.  A  little  girl  who  was  accustomed  to 
observe  family  prayer  at  home,  returning  from 
a  visit  where  this  was  neglected,  said,  “  God  did 
not  live  in  their  house.”  Christ  has  promised 
to  come  in  and  abide  in  every  home,  as  really 
as  when  on  earth,  as  if  by  His  personal  pres¬ 
ence;  and  this  was  His  parting  legacy  to  His 
disciples.  This  He  does  by  His  Spirit,  whose 
presence  is  as  a  personal  and  present  Christ. 

If  the  Ark  of  God  dwells  in  the  house,  a 
blessing  will  come  on  all  in  the  house,  as  on 
that  of  Obed-Edon.  And  every  Christian  is  to 
bring  Christ  in  the  house,  and  the  house  ought 
to  be  blest  by  His  individuality.  One  must, 
first  of  all,  “show  piety  at  home.”  Here  is 
where  he  will  be  most  observed  and  tempted, 
and  where  his  light  may  shine  clearest.  If 
Christ  be  in  the  house,  its  members  will  be 
ready  for  His  coming  and  a  reception  into  His 
Father’s  house  of  many  mansions. 


Hot 

Weather 


smoked  during  the  preceding  month.  Seeing  a 
group  of  boys  coming  out  of  a  fashionable 
school,  we  noticed  that  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen, 
nearly  all  lighted  their  “paper  cigarettes.”  A 
physician  tells  us  that  his  sons,  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  his  neighbor’s  sons  on  both  sides  of  his 
house  use  them.  Some  time  ago  efforts  that 
were  made  by  physicians,  teachers,  and  others, 
checked  the  practice  visibly,  but  it  is  now  re¬ 
suming  its  sway.  The  point  of  a  moral  is  not 
sharpened  by  exaggeration;  it  may  be  blunted 


Drives  Women  to  their  Senses. 

It’s  the  time  when  they  must  have  something  to  lessen  their 
work.  It’s  the  time  when  they  must  have Nothingelse 
saves  as  much  or  does  as  much,  in  all  washing  and  cleaning — 
and  it’s  done  without  harm. 

Soak  your  clothes  in  Pear  line  and  water — no  soap — Pearl- 
ine  contains  all  the  soap  necessary — two  hours,  or  over  night, 
rinse  well,  and  they  will  be  cleati — particulars  for  this  way  of 
washing  on  every  package.  Hot  weather  increases  the  number 
who  use  Pearline — but  in  cooler  times  there’s  no  falling  off. 

It’s  easily  explained,  you  can  drive  women  to  use 
ine — some  of  them  have  to  be  driven  to  it  But,  once  they’ve 
used  it,  you  can’t  drive  them  into  giving  it  up. 

Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  “  this 
■  ■  **  ***  good  as  ”  or  ‘ '  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — 

JlJ  V  V  X  Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  g^er  sends  you  some¬ 
thing  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back.  »9o  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


has  been  made  at  Amherst  of  the  effects  of 
smoking  upon  the  members  of  the  gi^uating 
class.  In  this  class  71  per  cent,  have  increased 
in  their  physical  measurements  and  tests  during 
the  four  years,  while  29  per  cent,  have  remain- 


A  KANSAS  COLLEGE. 

Kansas  has  a  State  Agricultural  C!ollege  which 
does  not  suffer  from  lack  of  students.  The  en¬ 
rollment  during  the  past  year  reached  the  high 
figure  of  593,  of  which  848  belonged  to  the  first- 
year  class  and  185  to  the  second  year,  while 
there  were  52  graduates.  “Development  mark¬ 
ed  the  year  in  all  departments,  ”  says  the  Topeka 
Capital.  “In  every  department  there  were  im¬ 
provements  in  methoa  or  in  tools,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  quality  of  work  done.  'There 
is  a  new  job  press  in  the  printing-room,  enlarg¬ 
ed  space  and  better  arrangements  for  the  car¬ 
penter  shop,  new  work  in  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment,  increased  room  and  facilities  in  the  libra¬ 
ry,  and  so  on.  Everything  of  practical  value  is 
taught  at  the  College;  girls  learn  to  sew  and 
cook,  and  boys  become  proficient  in  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  labors  of  the  skilled  artisan.”  There  is 
always  much  curiosity  as  to  how  many  gradu¬ 
ates  of  agricultural  colleges  become  farmers. 
There  have  been  205  male  graduates  from  the 
Kansas  institution,  of  whom  85  are  now  farm¬ 
ing,  56  “  have  to  do  with  agriculture  in  some  of 
its  branches,”  24  are  mechanics,  25  are  mer¬ 
chants^  8  are  printers,  24  are  teachers,  4  are 
physicians,  6  are  editors,  8  are  clergymen,  and 
17  are  lawyers.  Of  the  70  women  graduates,  81 
are  their  own  housekeepers  and  88  are  teachers. 


ed  stationary  or  fallen  off.  Separating  the 
smokers  from  the  non-smokers,  it  appears  that 
those  who  do  not  use  tobacco  have  gained  24 
per  cent,  in  weight  more  than  the  smokers,  37 
per  cent. 


height  and  42  per  cent. 

1 _ _  A.U. 


^  more  in  height  and  42  per  cent,  more 

in  chest-girth,  while  in  lung-capacity  there  is  a 


difference  of  8.86  cubic  inches  in  favor  of  the 
non-smokers.  These  figures  show  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  as  those  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver, 
the  instructor  in  athletics  at  Yale,  who  found 
that  the  non  users  of  tobacco  among  the  Seniors 
show  a  gain  over  the  users  of  20  per  cent,  in 
height,  25  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  M  per  oent. 
in  lung  capacity.  Dr.  Seaver  has  kept  statistics 
of  this  sort  for  eight  years,  and  finds  that  they 
show  an  equally  decided  advantage  for  the  non- 
smokers  during  the  whole  period.  He  notes  the 
interesting  fact  that  not  only  do  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  crews  abstain  from  tobacco,  but 
that  only  one  man  smokes  among  all  the  prom¬ 
inent  athletes  in  the  different  fimds  of  activity. 
This  is  a  highly  significant,  though  seldom  con¬ 
sidered  tendency  of  the  passion  for  college  ath¬ 
letics. 


^ftricuUural  iOepartment, 


NOT  ROOM  ENOUGH  FOR  BOTH. 

In  one  of  his  practical,  common-sense  “fa¬ 
miliar  talks”  in  the  New  ^gland  Farmer,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Cheever  says  on  a  topic  of  serious  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  farmers,  out  to  the  entire 
community : 

The  falling  off  in  sheep  and  wool  |;rowing  is 
not  because  of  high  tariffs  or  low  tanffs,  nor  of 
competition  with  distant  countries  alone,  though 
these  may  have  caused  great  fiuctuations  in 
prices,  but  it  is  because  there  is  not  room 
enougn  in  New  England  for  both  sheep  and 
sheep  -  killing  dogs,  and  because  the  farmers 
have  not  combined  and  worked  together  as 
their  interests  would  justify  them  in  compelling 
dog  owners  to  give  the  sheep  a  fair  chance. 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  dogs  by  any  who  are  able  or  willing  to 
feed  them.  Dogs  nave  their  uses  as  have  other 
domestic  animals ;  but  like  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  they  should  be  kept  under  reasonable  re¬ 
straint.  We  cannot  let  our  cattle,  sheep,  or 
hogs,  or  even  our  chickens  run  at  large  over  our 
neighbor’s  premises  if  he  objects;  then  why 
should  his  dog  be  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over 
ours? 

We  are  reminded  anew  of  the  damage  dogs 
are  doing  to  the  wool  and  mutton  industry  of 
New  England,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  by 
the  experience  of  a  farmer  who  three  years  ago 
purchased  a  fine  lot  of  sheep.  All  went  well 
until  this  number  had  increased  from  the  small 
beginning  to  a  goodly  sized  fiock,  such  as  one 
could  rightfully  feel  proud  of.  Then  some 
miserable  night  walker  of  a  cur  made  a  raid, 
killing  several,  wounding  others,  and  rendering 
the  whole  flock  practically  worthless. 

Farmers  have  asked  for  dog  laws,  and  we 
have  dog  taxes  and  dog  funds,  but  what  we 
want  and  what  we  must  have  to  make  sheep 
raising  safe  and  profitable  in  New  England,  is  a 
law  that  will  require  dog  owners  to  keep  their 
dogs  upon  their  own  premises  or  under  the  eye 
of  the  owners 


A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


\7tTHY  and  WHEN  'DnT/’TAJTTVn?  BECAUSE  your  physician  wiU  cheerfully  vreleeaw 

VV  - TO  USB -  J3W  V  XlN  XlN  JL.  the  aid  and  nutrition  afforded  by  BQVININE. 

if  you  ask  him,  in  his  treatment  of  ConsomptloBy  Bronchitis,  all  FcTcrs,  Diphtheiia,  inmpaC 
Gastric  Catarrh,  Pnenmonla,  General  Debility,  Feeble  Intots,  Nursing  Mothers,  Nerrons  nustnk 
tion,  Cancer,  the  Overworked.  Athletes,  Bicycle  Riders,  Singers  and  Public  Speakers,  find  it  India, 
pensable  on  trial.  BECAUSE  In  disease  ordinary  foods  are  not  assimilated,  and  thousands  starvo 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  for  want  of  a  suitable  food.  When  yon  visit  the  sick  poor,  carry  then 
BOTININE;  it  may  save  a  life;  it  is  always  beneficial  BECAUSE  Beef  Tea  and  cooked  Beet  iotraetn 
are  by  all  authorities  pronounced  useless  for  food.  BECAUSE  BOYININE  is  the  only  raw  meat  food 
condensed  by  a  cold  process,  by  which  ALL  the  nutritive  elements  of  selected  beet  are  preserved  ia 
a  oalatdble  form,  ready  for  immediate  use.  BECAUSE  BOYININE  never  spoils,  as  has  been  proved 
alter  a  test  of  twelve  years.  .  WHEN  you  travel,  pack  up  a  bottle  of  BOYINDi^  It’s  a  necessity  hi 
sea  and  car  sickness,  and  good  for  a  lunch.  BECAUSE  after  severe  tests  and  comparisons,  it  !■ 
preferred  in  all  Hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  and  by  the  best  physicians  eveiywhsreb 
See  their  Hospital  reports,  Ac.  The  J.  P.  bush  M’I*0.  OO..  New  York,  Chleago,  and  Loadea. 


Out  of  Sorts 


ELECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  VEGETATION. 

Followirg  the  experiments  of  Fetchner  in  ap¬ 
plying  electricity  to  vegetation,  a  Russian  agri- 
ciuturist,  M.  Spechneff,  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  trial  of  seeds  which  he  electrified  for  two 
minutes  by  means  of  a  current,  repeating  the 
operation  ten  times  upon  peas,  beans,  rye,  etc. 
He  found  that,  generally,  the  electrilization  of 
seeds  nearly  doubled  the  rapidity  of  their 

frowth.  He  then  tried  to  electnlize  the  earth. 

ie  took  large  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  72  cen¬ 
timetres  inches)  high  and  45  (18  inches) 
wide,  which  were  sunk  deep  into  the  ground  at 
the  extremity  of  fiat  iron  oars,  and  connected 
above  the  ground  by  an  iron  wire.  The  effect 
of  this  continuous  current  is  stated  to  have  been 
prodigious  upon  vegetables.  A  radish  grew  44 
centimetres  (17.8  inches)  in  length,  with  a  di¬ 
ameter  of  14  centimetres  (5  1-2  inches),  and  a 
carrot  27  centimetres  (10.6  inches)  in  diameter 
weighed  3  kilogrammes  (6.6  1b.),  nor  did  this 
excess  in  size  detract  from  their  good  quality. 


Describes  a  feeling  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  ten¬ 
dency,  or  caused  by  change  of  climate,  season  or  life 
The  stomach  Is  out  of  order,  the  head  aches  or  does  not 
feel  right, 

The  Nerves 

seem  strained  to  their  utmost,  the  mind  Is  confused  and 
Irritable.  This  condition  finds  an  excellent  corrective  In 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by  Its  regulating  and  toning 
powers,  soon 

Restores  Harmony 

to  the  system,  and  gives  that  strength  of  mind,  nerves 
and  body,  which  makes  one  feel  well. 

From  110  to  164. 

“When  mv  wife  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  she 
was  all  run  down  and  weighed  110  lbs.  Now  she  weighs 
164,  never  complains  of  ‘  that  tired  feeling,’  and  Is  in  the 
best  of  health.  We  know  that  it  is  wholly  due  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.’’— Prof.  C.  M.  Mitchxu.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


OAKLAND  HEIGHTS  SANATORIUM,  Ashevme,  North  Carolina. 


Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  SS.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

loo  Doses  One  Dollar 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — Make  as  directed  for  pine 
apple,  only  substituting  one  pint  of  masbed 
fresh  peaches  for  the  pineapple,  and  if  the  cream 
is  very  rich,  one  teacupful  of  milk. 

Corn  Croquettes. — To  two  cups  of  grated 
corn  add  one  egg  beaten  separately,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  just  flour  enough  with  baking  pow¬ 
der  sifted  with  it  (a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder 
to  a  pint  of  flour)  to  make  a  dough.  Flour  the 
hands  and  form  into  croquettes.  Fry  in  deep 
lard. 

Sandwiches.— Ch<m  together  equal  parts  of 
cold  canned  beef  and  cold  boiled  ham,  rejecting 
the  fat  of  the  beef,  but  using  a  portion  of  the 
fat  of  the  ham ;  season  with  pepper  and  mus¬ 
tard  to  taste.  Butter  the  biscuit  or  bread  (cut 
in  thin  slices)  and  spread  on  it  a  layer  of  the 
above  mixture.  Have  pickles  of  some  sort  serv¬ 
ed  with  the  sandwiches.  Nice  for  a  picnic 
lunch. 

To  Make  Tea,  do  not  use  water  which  has 
stood  in  the  tea-kettle  and  been  boiled  repeat¬ 
edly.  Such  water  has  a  “flat”  taste,  and  will 
not  make  good  tea.  Fill  the  kettle  with  fresh 
water,  and  make  the  tea  as  soon  as  it  comes  to 
the  boiling-point.  And  don’,t  boil  the  tea.  Let 
it  steep,  but  onlv  for  a  few  minutes.  St’‘ong 
tea  is  not  a  wholesome  drink,  while  a  mild  in¬ 
fusion  “cheers,  but  not  inebriates.” 

To  Keep  Ice  from  melting,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  kept  dry  and  cold.  Wool  and  paper 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POLLEN. 

The  immense  number  of  pollen  grains  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  single  flower,  apparently  militates 
against  the  sa’^g  that  nature  allows  nothing 
to  be  formed  but  what  is  needful.  It  seems, 
indeed,' a  vast  waste  of  material  to  have  such  a 
multitude  of  grains  when  so  very  few  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  In  a  single  flower  of 
the  peony  there  are  about  three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  grains;  a  flower  of  the  dandelion  is  esti 
mated  to  pi^uee  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  the  number  of  ovules  in  a  flower  of 
the  Chinese  wisteria  has  been  counted,  and  the 
number  of  pollen  grains  estimated,  and  it  is 
found  that  for  each  ovule  there  are  seven  thou¬ 
sand  grains.  'While  few  fall  below  the  thou¬ 
sands,  many  rise  far  above  the  peony  in  point 
of  numbers.  These  are  the  wind  fertilized 
flowers,  and  here  nature  must  provide  for  an 
immense  loss  of  material.  Darwin  says  that 
“  bucketsf  ul  of  pollen  have  been  swept  off  the 
decks  of  vessels  near  the  North  American  shore. 

.  .  .  Kemer  has  seen  a  lake  in  the  Tyrol  so 
covered  with  poUen,  that  the  water  no  longer 
appeared  blue.  .  .  .  Mr.  Blackley  found  numer¬ 
ous  pollen  grains — in  one  instance  twelve  hun¬ 
dred — adhering  to  stickey  slides,  which  were 
sent  up  to  a  height  of  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet  by  means  of  a  kite,  and  then  un¬ 
covered  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism.”  The 
so-called  showers  of  sulpur  which  have  at  times 
visited  various  cities,  notably  St.  Louis,  are 
nothing  but  clouds  of  yellow  pollen  blown  from 
pine  or  other  forest  trees  from  some  distant 
place.  Perhaps  out  of  millions  of  grains  thus 
scattered  far  and  wide,  only  a  single  one  may 
be  of  service. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Located  on  an  eminence  overlookini;  Asheville  and  snrroandinc  conif^ 
ments  of  the  bonae  are  conducive  to  health  and  comfort.  -  Elevators  ele 
Thoroughly  equipped  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Ne^oua  and  Ohronio 
Baths,  Electricity,  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements.  The  Medteal  Manaa 
W.  Nufw,  recently  of  the  Jaekmm  Sanatorium,  at  DanniUe,  N.  F.  ' 
VAUGHN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


UR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


paj^culars  address  Miss  Bi 


EMAMEL  awssgasul 


LADIES  who  desire  to  consult  their 
taste  and  comfort,  should  ask  their 
dealers  for  the 


Fob  beautifying  and  decorating  the  home  it  oas 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc. 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Pricea,  by 
mail ;  Tina,  60  eta.;  Tinlela,  20  cts. 

Testimonials  received  from  H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of 
Germany.  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Maruhionese 
of  Salisbury  JDountess  of  Loudln,  Countess  of  Norbury, 
Countess  of  Ferrero  and  Viscountess  of  Cllfdnn,al80  used 
at  Sandringham,  the  residence  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
'Wales. 

Asplnall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 

grlze  medal  at  Paris  in  1880,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Idinburgh  in  1800.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 
Wholeaale  Depot  for  the  United  Statee, 

884  BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK. 

DIECKEBHOFF.  RAFFLOER  &  CO., 


PERFECT  FITTING  SHOES 


W.  A.  BBEWEB,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLUM  HAXTUN,  T.  Pres. 

SSETS,  -  -  $10,500,000 


made  by  C.  P.  FORO  &  Co. 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in 
stock,  send  a  postal  card  for  informa¬ 
tion  to, 

C.  P.  Ford  At  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Good  Policy — The  Combination  Policy  of  TUB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  la  $30,000.  Durinf 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  is  Insured 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $30,000 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  dlyw 
Idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $16,000. 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  incontest¬ 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bj 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  elslms. 

Address 

L  S.  FRENCH,  Syp’t  of  Uueiat. 

21  Cortlandt  SD’ee^  New  Teik  CSIgr* 


MUSICAL  CURRICULUM. 

By  SEO.  F.  BOOT.  bothin  Am.ricsD 

asd  Forslga  Fingsrinf .  Frio#  of  aitb.r  FiDgering 
gs.75  by  mul,  postpaid. 

ROOT'S  NEW  COURSE.  yT,-  X « 

By  F.  W.  BOOT.  most  ad.anc^  and 

most  praotieal  book  for  Frlrats  or  Class  Vocal  in- 
atraetion.  Papsr,  gl.M;  Limp  Cloth,  tZ.OO  by  mail 
postpaid. 

REED  ORQAN  STUDIES.  o^y'^Tn'M?:: 

By  W.  F.  SUDDS.  hen.lTC  Mt  of  .tud- 

isa  by  this  sminsnt  writer.  In  sight  Books.  Fries, 
tOcts.  sach,  poatpaid. 

MUSICAL  YISIT0R.fo^ch"„?rV^I.'d  o^r^fsT.* 

Contains  Anthsms,  Volnntaries  and  Interesting 
Beading  Mattar.  Single  copies  IScts.,  $1M  per  year. 
Special  tsrms  to  clubs  of  five  or  more. 

ARENA  OF  tONO  '?he  latest  and  best  book 
•MUM.  ffy.  Singing  Bchool.  and 
By  O.  F.  Boot  A  C.O.Casa  Conventions.  Full  of  good 
things.  Price,  COcts.  poetpaid. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHORDS  .  set  of  inst^ucti-  ns 

for  learning  to  play  chords.  Frice,  SSets .  postpaid. 
- PUBLISHSD  BT - 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 
ra  W.  4th  St.  Ig  E.  I  Sth  St., 

OmOlllIIATL  ••  NEW  TOltm 


■Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  SHEEP  HERDERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  is  perhaps  before  all  things  a  sheep¬ 
raising  country,  employing  thousands  of  herd¬ 
ers.  For  six  months  of  the  year  these  men  live 
a  life  of  complete  solitude  awav  out  on  the 
sheep  runs,  far  removed  from  all  civilization 
and  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men.  Their  food 
is  often  left  in  their  huts  while  they  are  out 
herding  in  the  bush,  or  else  thev  take  supplies 
from  the  main  station  that  will  last  during  the 
season.  After  sheep-shearing  time  they  draw 
all  their  wages  and,  sad  to  say,  start  for  the 
city  to  have  a  spree.  Perhaps  tiie  herder  may 
have  $500  in  his  pocket  as  the  result  of  his  long 
exile  in  the  bush.  It  is  his  custom  to  ^o  to  a 
reputable  innkeeper  upon  reaching  the  city  and 
place  in  his  hands  all  nis  available  funds.  It  is 
then  agreed  that  the  hotel  man  shall  dole  out 
to  the  lierder  every  day  such  sums  as  he  may 
require,  reserving  enough  to  pAv  for  his  board 
and  lod^ng  and  to  buy  nim  a  ticket  back  to  his 
station  in  the  interior. 

Tlien  beg^s  a  debauch  that  is  perhaps  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  its  deliberate  intensity.  Days  and 
nights  are  alike  to  the  herder,  who  plunges  into 
the  wildest  kind  of  dissipation  with  a  ferocity 
born  of  long,  drearv,  monotonous  life  in  the 
bush.  He  knows  that  when  his  money  is  spent 
be  must  go  back  to  that  same  dismal  existence, 
but  not  for  one  moment  does  he  pause  in  his 
mad  career.  His  orgies  are  prolonged  on  an 
average  about  two  weeks,  when  the  landlord 
notifies  him  that  his  money  is  exhausted  and 
that  he  must  return  to  his  station  in  the  bush. 
Then  he  departs,  a  total  phvsical  wreck,  to  his 
life  of  solitary  exile,  where  for  six  months  more 
he  becomes  dead  to  the  world  and  tries  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  physical  debilitation  due  to  his 
excesses  in  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
he  repeats  exactly  the  same  programme  carried 
out  on  his  previons  visit,  ana  so  it  goes  on  year 
after  year  until  he  ends  in  an  asylum.  It  is 
an  indubitable  fact  that  fully,  five-sixths  of  the 
inmates  of  insane  asylums  in  Australia  are 
sheep  herders. 


Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CIU. 


into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  there  a 
Syrophenician  woman  besought  Him  to  cast  a 
^vil  out  of  her  daughter.  To  try  her  faith  He 
seemed  to  repulse  her  as  a  heathen  dog  un- 
wmby  of  the  notice  of  a  Jew,  and  when  she 
would  take  a  dog’s  place  and  be  content  with 
tlie  ommbs  under  the  table,  He  went  into  the 
honse  and  healed  her  daughter.  So  He  would 
have  os  go  in  His  name  to  the  heathen,  to  all 
the  world  and  preach  His  Gospel.  (Jhrist  was 
a  Foreign  Missionary. 

Jesus  was  a  lover  of  children,  and  doubtless 
had  them  on  His  knees  when  He  found  them  in 
a  house.  He  set  one  before  His  disciples  as  an 
era]m)]£_,pf  sincerity  and  faith,  and  denounced 
who  should  offend  one  of  these  litte  ones. 

Parents  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  invite 
Christ  to  their  houses,  want  Him  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  come.  'What  mother  would  not  want 
Him  to  lay  the  hand  of  His  blessing  on  her 
little  one.  'What  more  natural  than  to  con- 
sedate  the  child  in  baptism.  At  Jericho  Jesus 
invited  Himself  to  dine  at  the  house  of  Zac- 
chras,  a  rich  publican  and  a  sinner,  who  in  his 
curiosity  climbed  a  tree  to  see  Him,  but  who 
when  he  saw  Him  was  led  to  believe  in  Him 
and  repented  of  hie  sins,  restoring  fourfold  his 
ill-gotten  goods  and  giving  one-half  of  them  to 
the  poor.  Jeans  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
kwt ;  and  went  into  the  houses  of  publicans  and 
•Imim  to  save  them.  They  were  the  very  ones 
who  moat  needed  Him. 

But  the  house  where  He  loved  best  to  go  was 
'ittiat  of  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany,  His  home 
niiile  near  Jerusalem.  And  what  blessings  He 
hrooght  to  this  house.  Mary  counted  it  the 
highest  privilege  to  sit  at  His  feet,  and  Martha 
t^^erve  Him.  Here  Mary  took  the  precious 
oinlpoent  and  anointed  His  feet ;  and  her  love 
,yo  i^teful  to  Him  in  view  of  the  sorrow  soon 
to  oome,  was  as  the  incense  of  the  ointment 
which  filled  the  house.  And  what  reward 
ilheoe  sisters  received  for  their  hospitality  I 
pYben  their  larother  died,  they  knew  they  had 
MMins’  sympathy,  and  sent  freely  for  Him,  and 
mt  Martha  Efe  told  His  wonderful  claim  to  be 


Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  189t. 
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Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 


COMFORT  forHOT  WEATHER. 
Thi  Grown  Perfumery  Go’s 


F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 


r.  c.  MOOSE,  PreMent. 

CYRUS  PECK.  ¥ice~Pm’t  and  Sec’y. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Pree'tand  Sec’y  AgencmKptyL 
EDWARD  LAHNIMG,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN.  Assf.  See’y. 


Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York# 


O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sacretary  Brooklyn  Dapt^ 

Court  and  Montague  StrMta,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Weetarn  DapL, 

Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  DA 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Oan.  Adjneter. 

OBO.  E.  KLINK,  Asst,  to  Qen. " — gnr 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Padflo  Coast  Dapl. 

«U  Pine  Street,  San  lYandaeo,  QiL 


GUanmiD.) 

In  the  enitry  emna. 
mer  days,  whenany  eort 
of  exertion  te  unwelcome, 
and  when  we  areonly  too 
thankful  to  en}<»  anything 
which  cools  and  remahes 
ns,  we  are  glad  to  beable 
toiecomuMnd  to  thenotice 
of  our  readers  adellghtfol 


RESPONSIBLE- AGENTS  WANTED, 


THE  SEWAGE  OF  PARIS. 

Paris,  like  all  other  great  cities,  has  been 
much  concerned  with  the  question  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  sewage.  At  present  most  of  the  outflow 
of  the  oollecteurs  pours  into  the  Seine,  to  its 
serious  pollution.  But  some  years  ago  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  purchased  several  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  plain  of  Oennevilliers,  a  few 
milee  down  the  nver,  and  b^an  the  experiment 
of  a  sewage  faiju.  The  project  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  An  extension  from  the 
Pere-Lachaise-St.  Denis  coUecteur  carries  a 
large  quantity  of  sewage  to  the  farm,  where  it 
is  used  by  irrigation  as  a  fertilizer,  with  the 
best  of  results  in  every  way.  At  present  one- 
fifth  or  moxe  of  the  total  sewage  effluent  of 
Paris  is  used  on  the  land  at  Oennevilliers ;  and 
in  due  time  the  whole  quantity  can  be  diverted 
from  the  river  to  this  and  other  tracts  of  land 
which  have  been  selected  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose. — Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  The  Century  for 


Btrongaiid  Invigonting  nnelUoK  Mlts,  mtirely  free 
from  the  Uttar,  pungent  and  podtively  dlaagteeuble 
odour  which,  M  a  rule,  diatlngnUhea  all  ordlnuy 
amdling  aulta.  Here  we  have  the  delightfully  freak 
per(hmeof  luTender,  mingled  with  aomething  which 
isatroog  end  powerful,  out  not  in  the  leaat  degree 
nnpleaaent.  Theaa  Lavender  Salta  will  be  found  a 
delightful  addition  to  every  lady’a  toilet  table,  for 
they  are  beyond  doubt  the  moat  agreeable  deodor¬ 
iser  that  exlsta.  By  leaving  the  etomier  out  of  the 
tettle  for  a  few  mlantea  the  air  or  any  room  will 
haeoma  purified,  and  tha  atmoapbare  rendered  re. 
neehlng  and  lavIgoraUng.-fady'a  nmrtox,  Zeadaa 


win  travM  la  the  moat  oomtortable  maanar  who  la  aanM 
to  polati  Weet,  Horthwaator  ■outhwaat  la  ona  of  tha 
■OUO  TB8TIBU1.B  MXFRgU  TRAINS 
whMi  ran  dally  hotweea  Uhloago  aad  Ooaaotl  BlaOB  (wMi 
ihroagh  Sloopor  to  Omaha),  Ohloago  aad  Yanaee  aw  (with 
throngh  Sioepar  to  Donver).  Ohloago  aad  St.  looaph.  aad 
Ohloago  aad  DaBTic  aad  Fooblo  vte  Ookirado  Bprlagi,  aveg 
THB  ORBAT  ROOK  ISLAND  ROUTR. 
■agaat  Day  Ooaohaa,  Sloopora,  BeeUnlng  Chair  Oan  aad 
(aaat  of  tholliaaottrl  Blvwrt  Dlalag  Oan,  aU  heated  hy 
•team  from  the  looomottve  iSeweU’e  eyetem)  Superb  Dta- 
lag  Botela  weet  of  St.  loeepk  aad  Kanaae  Olty. 

THR  FAMOUS  ALBBRT  LBA  ROUTR 
la  tha  favorite  to  and  from  MlnneapoliJt  St.  FauL  Water- 
towa,  Slonz  Falla  and  all  potnte  North  and  Morthweee. 
For  Uokete.  mape,  time  Ubloe,  land  foldwe,  Wwnaa 
TaaXL,  or  dealrad  Intormatlon,  addreea  / 

m.  ST.  JOHN,  CHKMfiO.  no.  gCSfiSTlAlL 

Gaeenl  Mamger.  flee.  TIdwl  4  Past.  Agt 

Oaih  L.  Rbodbi,  Aes’t  Oan.  Feaa.  Agaat,  haad- 
qaartara,  Ohloago;  SAB.  F.  Botd,  eaa’t Oea.  Ticket  h  Fass, 
igaat,  baadqaartan;  Topaka,  Kanaaa. 


TO  COLORADO  via  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

Only  One  Night  On  the  Road. 

Leave  Chicago  at  IKDw.a.,  or  St.  Louis  at  8:25  A.if.,  and 
arrive  Denver  6:16  p.M.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers, 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from  the 
East  connect  with  these  trains  and  with  similar  trains 
via  Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:i0 
P.M.,  St.  Louis  at  8:15  p.a.,  and  Peoria  at  3:20  p.m.  and  8 
p.B.  All  trains  daily.  Toonst  tickets  are  now  on  sale, 
and  can  be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  seeking 
reat  and  pleasure. 
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character,  good  intellectual  powers,  and  great 
athletic  eminence  in  the  collegiate  world.  He 
was  sitting  upon  the  piazza  of  his  father’s  cot¬ 
tage,  when  he  saw  three  young  women,  servants 
in  neighboring  cottages,  struggling  with  the 
waves,  and  with  a  friend  rushed  to  their  rescue. 
A  boat  was  speedily  put  out  by  a  fisherman, 
but  it  was  ovetrurned  in  the  waves.  Three  of  the 
party.  Dr.  Ferris  and  two  of  the  young  women, 
clung  to  it  until  rescued  by  another  boat,  but 
the  third  girl  lost  presence  of  mind,  and  her 
frantic  struggles  so  exhausted  young  Brokaw 
in  his  effort  to  save  her,  that  both  at  last  sank 
before  rescue  came.  The  parents  of  the  young 
man  watched  the  dreadful  struggle  from  the 
beach.  Young  Brokaw  was  a  member  of  the 
late  Dr.  Crosby’s  church.  The  funeral  was  held 
on  Sunday  at  Elberon,  and  on  Monday  the  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery.  Members  of  the 
Princeton  base-ball  club  were  in  the  funeral 
party.  It  is  said  that  the  students  of  Prince¬ 
ton  will  erect  a  monument  to  their  heroic  young 
fellow  collegian. 


effectively,  and  the  narrative  gives  one  a  vivid 


amination  and  thesis.  The  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  the  Revs. 
John  Fox  of  Allegheny,  of  the  class  of  ’72; 
Thomas  R.  Bieber  of  Norristown,  George  W. 
Chalfant  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Herman  C.  Berg  of 
Brookiyn.  The  incoming  ciass  is  large,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  College  are  quite  bright. 


The  m»ny  readers  of  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  histor* 
ical  books  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
first  edition  of  his  new  work  on  the  “  Amerioaa 
Revolution,  ”  just  published,  was  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 

Mrs.  Susan  T.  Moore,  a  sister  of  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  has  written  a  breezy  sununer  storr 
which  she  calls  ** Ryle’s  Open  Oat^”  and  whicn 
appears  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.’s  imprint. 
It  IS  located  at  a  Long  Island  village,  and  is 
likely  to  find  a  host  of  summer  readers. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science  issues  from  time  to  time  snpi^e- 
mentary  volumes  of  g^t  interest  to  stnoents 
of  economics  and  pmitics.  The  first  of  these, 
the  “Histo^  of  Statistics,”  by  I^f.  August 
Meitzen  of  Berlin,  has  lately  appeared.  It  will 
be  welcomed  with  interest  by  all  students  of 
economic  science. 

The  J.B.^pincott  Company  issoes  the  seventh 
volume  of  Chambers’  Encyclopssdia  An  unus¬ 
ual  number  of  subjects  of  interest  to  Americans 
are  incorporated  in  the  work,  which  extends 
from  Maltebrun  to  Pearson.  Oeomaphically 
there  are  exhaustive  papers  on,  and  exceUent 
maps  of,  Massachuse  ts,  Michig^,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Orleans.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Oregon.  No  lees  full 
and  excellent  are  the  articles  on  the  Mormons 
and  Negroes,  In  the  work  of  revision  there  is 
proof  on  every  page  of  the  painstaking  care  of 
the  editors. 

With  its  first  issue  in  July  The  Christian  Un¬ 
ion  will  appear  with  new  type,  with  a  new  form 
of  page,  with  a  permiment  cover  having  a  spe¬ 
cially  drawn  and,  it  is  believed,  artistic  cover 
design,  and  with  an  increased  number  of  pages. 
Hereafter  original  illustrations  will  be  used 
more  frequently.  The  publisher  and  editors  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  new  paper  will  be  vastly  superior 
to  the  old  in  typographical  appearance,  with 
the  issue  of  July  4  will  be  sent  out  a  sixteen- 
page  supplement  containing  a  carefully  prepared 
article  on  “Boston  as  an  Elducational  Center,” 
by  Professor  Arthur  Oilman.  This  wiU  be 
illustrated  by  a  dozen  drawings.  Altogether 
the  issue  of  July  4  will  contain  sixty-eight 
pages. 


in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  school.  The  Univer 
sity  now  has  three  departments  or  colleges,  each 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  distinct 
Faculty,  viz:  (1)  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  embracing  the  usual  classical,  scientific 
and  special  college  courses ;  (2)  the  College  of 
Music;  and  (8)  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
last  Chancellor  was  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Totheroh, 
D.D 


INGHAM  UNIYEBSITT. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure,  and  a  very  genuine 
pleasure  it  has  been,  of  attending  most  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Ingham  University 
at  Le  Roy,  New  York.  They  are  over  now, 
and  the  spacious  halls  and  class-rooms  and  art 
galleries  and  dormitories  and  beautiful  grounds 
which  have  been  thronged  with  happy  students 
and  guests  during  the  past  week,  and  around 
which  cluster  so  many  pleasant  and  sacred  as¬ 
sociations  of  half  a  century  past,  are  silent  now 
and  almost  forasken,  until  term  -  time  shall 
come  again. 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  this 
venerable  and  noble  institution,  which  is  now 
educating  the  granddaughters  of  its  first  grad¬ 
uates,  has  carried  on  its  various  departments  in 
the  same  thorough  manner  for  which  it  has 
been  distinguished  throughout  its  entire  history, 
under  the  management  of  the  accomplished 
Miss  Edith  M.  Innis  as  Registrar,  and  with  Miss 
Ella  M.  Arnold,  a  garduate  of  Vassar,  and  a 
cultured  educator,  as  the  head  of  the  Faculty . 

The  University  has  for  a  time,  owing  to  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances,  labored  under  disad- 
vantag^es  because  of  heavy  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  The  many  friends  of  the  institution, 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  through  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  the  generosity  of  a  number  of 
friends,  the  large  indebtedness  has  been  entirely 
removed,  and  Ingham  is,  it  is  believed,  about 
to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  great  prosperity. 

It  certainly  has  ample  equipment  for  a  great 
work.  The  buildings,  including  the  University 
Hall,  dormitories.  Art  College,  Staunton  Con- 
sarvatory,  Alumnae  Hall,  etc.,  are  commodious, 
well  arranged  and  furnished,  and  afford  every 
facility  for  a  large  body  of  students.  They 
are  charmingly  located  in  the  midst  of  exten¬ 
sive  ornamental  grounds,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oatka  River,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Le  Roy, 
Genesee  county.  New  York,  a  town  of  about 
4,000  inhabitants,  twenty-five  miles  from  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  twice  that  distance  from  Buffalo, 
in  the  heart  of  the  famous  farming  and  fruit 
growing  lands  of  Western  New  York.  Railroads 
enter  the  town  from  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  nuiking  it  accessible  to  pupils  from 
a  distance,  whilst  the  attendance  of  resident 
pupils  is  always  quite  large. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

The  commencement  exercises  began  with  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sabbath  evening,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  large  edifice 
being  entirely  filled,  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches  and  their  pastors,  uniting  with  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  service.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  talented  and  eloquent  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  James  A. 
Anderson,  and  was  a  discourse  of  rare  ability 
and  excellence  on  the  subject  of  “Excellence.” 
Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  “  Con^rva- 
Aory  Concert.” 

Tuesday  was  Alumnss  Day,  opening  at  nine 
o’clock  with  the  “Art  Reception, ”  followed  at 
noon  by  the  “Alumnse  Banquet,”  at  which  a 
large  number  of  visitors  from  a  distance  were 
present.  The  President  of  the  Association, 
Mrs.  Butler  Ward,  presided  with  great  grace 
and  dignity,  announcing  a  number  of  appropri¬ 
ate  toasts,  which  were  responded  to  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Parsons  Samson,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Moore,  and 


To  the  same  number  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author 
of  “How  the  Other  Haif  Lives,”  contributes 
a  sympathetic  description  of  the  quaint  old 
Danish  town  of  Ribe,  where  he  was  bom. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  July  points  out  that 
the  need  of  a  school  and  museum  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  a  city  like  ours,  is  all  the 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  tariff  removes  our 
own  manufactures  from  competition  with  the 
more  artistic  productions  of  foreign  countries. 
Our  valuable  Metropolitan  Museum  does  not 
supply  this  need,  since  it  is  not  pore  art  which 


Current  Cuente. 


now  of  Chicago,  who  devoted  himself 
with  great  energy  to  the  interests  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 
It  is  understood  that  the  management  of  the 
University  wili  be  vested  in  the  Alumnse  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  Miss  Edith  M.  Innis  has  just 
been  elected  President,  succeeding  Mrs.  Butler 
Ward,  who  declined  re-election.  The  Alumnae 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  aim  to  make  it  more 
successful  than  ever  before,  and  are  already  at 
work  to  fill  the  dormitories  to  overfiowing  with 
students  during  the  coming  year. 

LE  BOY  CHURCH,  ETC. 

The  church  of  De  Roy  is  the  second  church  in 
membership  in  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee,  num¬ 
bering  between  400  and  500  commimicants,  and 
is  prospering  greatly  under  the  popular  and 
able  pastor.  Rev.  James  A.  Anderson,  whose 
guest  I  have  been  during  the  past  week,  in  the 
handsome  new  parsonage  adjoining  the  church. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  his 
pastorate  in  Le  Roy,  and  is  much  attached  to 
his  people,  as  they  are  to  him. 

Among  the  resident  ministers  is  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Bowden,  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
ability,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
recent  General  Assembly. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  Le  Roy  is  the  town 
and  church  of  Warsaw,  where  the  beloved  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  still  brings 
forth  fruit  abundantly  in  the  vineyard  in  which 
he  has  so  long  labored. 

This  portion  of  Western  New  York  is  one  of 

a  verita- 


Clty  and  Vicinity. 

Forty -five  young  women  were  graduated  last 
week  from  the  training  department  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  College. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  last  Thursday  in  the 
igniting  of  some  alcohol  in  the  cellar  of  the 
^hool  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  by  which 
Dr.  John  I.  Northrup,  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  school,  was  fatally  burned.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  where  he  died 
the  next  day. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leavitt,  missionary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  has  just  returned  after  an  eight  years’ 
absence,  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  wond  in  the 
interests  of  temperance.  She  has  visited  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  other  sea  islands,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  was  everywhere  well  received. 

The  Police  Board  has  designated  ten  stations 
for  the  retention  of  female  prisoners,  and  twenty 
police  matrons  will  be  appointed  to  serve  in 
them.  Many  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  stations,  and  money  for 
these  changes  and  for  salaries  must  be  appro¬ 
priated  before  the  new  system  can  be  entered 
upon.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  however. 

The  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which 
was  unveiled  in  Brooklyn  last  week,  is  of  bronze, 
of  heroic  size,  and  stands  upon  a  Quincy  gran¬ 
ite  pedestal,  suitably  inscribed.  It  represents 
Mr.  Beecher  with  his  head  bare  and  bis  hat  in 
his  hand,  wearing  a  cape-overcoat  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  suit  of  clothing,  and  standing  in  a  firm, 
erect  position.  The  pose  was  chosen  from  a 
photograph  which  the  family  regard  as  the  best 
ever  taken  of  him,  and  the  sculptor  had  his 
clothing  to  model  from,  and  a  death-mask  of 
his  face,  as  well  as  photographs.  The  face  is 
somewhat  idealized,  but  much  of  the  character¬ 
istic  expression  of  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  There  are  three  auxiliary  figures  be¬ 
sides  the  central  one,  and  they  are  placed  about 
the  pedestal.  On  the  right  is  the  life-size  figure 
of  a  young  woman,  representing  a-  victim  of 
African  slavery,  laying  a  palm  branch  at  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  secure 
emancipation.  On  the  other  side  are  two  life 
size  figures  of  children.  One  is  a  boy  who  has 
thrown  his  coat  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pedes¬ 
tal  and  is  sitting  on  it,  holding  a  girl  so  that 
she  can  reach  up  and  lay  a  wreath  of  fiowers  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  Beecher.  Both  children  are 
barefooted  and  simply  clad. 


and  pottery.  A  large  fund  is  not  ne^ed  foi 
the  establishment  of  such  a  museum,  and  iti 
usefulness  would  be  found  not  only  in  the  im- 


Foreign. 

Grave  anixety  is  felt  for  the  health  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  has  never  recovered  from  the 
after  effects  of  la  grippe. 

The  International  Postal  Congress  in  session 
at  Vienna,  has  unanimously  decided  that  the 
next  Congress  shall  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  bodies  of  the  nineteen  sailors  who  were 
drowned  in  the  great  storm  at  Samoa,  were 
buried  at  Mare  Island  on  Saturday  with  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies.  , 

The  citizens  of  Altdorf,  Switzerland,  have 
determined  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  William  Tell,  near  the  old  Court  House. 
Sculptors  froih  all  parts  of  the  world  are  invited 
to  enter  the  competition  for  the  work.  Four 
prizes,  ranging  from  500  to  2,500  francs,  will  be 
given  to  the  designers  of  the  best  four  models. 

It  is  reported  that  Queen  Victoria  has  forbid¬ 
den  the  use  of  the  bearing-rein  on  any  of  the 
horses  harnessed  to  her  carriages.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  the  Queen  has  been  reading  that 
widely  circulated  book,  “Black  Beauty,”  and 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  make  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ideas  therein  enforced. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in  Germany 
to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Theodore  Koerner,  which  occurs  on  September 


provement  of  our  manufactures  and  those  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  in  attracting  to  this  city 


educated  and  immature  in  mind  will  tend  not 
only  to  unsettle  their  faith,  but  still  more,  by 
the  new  ideas  which  they  will  carry  home  with 
them,  to  arouse  in  their  parents  a  distrust  of 


the  garden  spots  of  the  Empire  State 
ble  ^en  of  beauty  and  fertility,  developed  to 
the  highest  degree  by  its  thrifty  population, 
and  its  strong  churches  indicate  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  thrifty  religious  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people. 


sities.  The  historical  study  of  the  Bible  includes 
a  mastery  of  the  facts  of  Biblical  and  contem¬ 
porary  historv  and  their  various  explanations, 
of  the  chronological  connection  of  Biblical  liter¬ 
ature,  of  the  outlines  of  the  Biblical  books,  and 
such  matters ;  and  though  it  may,  and  undoubt- 


28rd.  Few  poets  are  so  popular  in  the  Father- 
land  as  the  young  officer  who  lost  his  life  on 
the  field  of  battle  when  only  twenty-two  years 
old.  To  this  day  no  poem  is  so  pouplar  among 
the  German  soldiers  and  patriots  as  the  famous 
“Du  Schwert  an  Meiner  Linken,”  which  in¬ 
spired  hundreds  of  men  to  acts  of  heroism  in 
the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

The  English  Labor  Ckimmission,  which  has 
begun  work,  has  a  body  of  facts  already  collect¬ 
ed,  interesting  and  useful.  Among  other  inter¬ 
esting  bits  of  news,  is  this  from  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Dockers’  Union.  This  association, 
it  appears,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  an 
active  propaganda  in  the  rural  districts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  agricultural  laborers  from  swarming 
into  the  large  towns  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
secure  larger  wages.  The  movement  has  met 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  deserves 
every  support. 

Dr.  Carl  Theodor,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  has  again 
naet  with  great  success  in  his  practice  at  Meran, 
“im  Lande  Tyrol.”  His  Grace  has  performed 
more  than  200  operations  upon  the  eyes  of  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  town.  During  his  residence  there, 
which  ends  this  month,  he  has  treated  900  per¬ 
sons.  Patients  have  hurried  to  the  ducal  physi¬ 
cian  from  all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  even  from 
Italy.  The  peasants,  who  still  worship  the 
monarchical  principle,  despite  the  infiuence  of 
Andreas  Hofer,  believe  that  the  Duke’s  touch 
has  a  magical  power.  His  skill  is  really  re¬ 
markable,  and  as  he  treats  his  patients  for 
nothing,  he  is  a  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Bavarian  opticians. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Rome  in  the  process  of  excavation  for  the 
Tiber  embankment.  This  is  a  flattened,  oblong 
column,  or  very  thick  slab,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  official  record  of  the  public  games  celebrated 
by  Augustus  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  The  decree  of 
the  Senate  and  the  reguiations  enforced  by  the 
Executive  Committee  are  followed  by  a  list  of 
the  necessary  prayers  and  sacrifices  and  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  contests.  Then  comes  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  choir  of  twenty-seven  youths  and 
as  many  maidens  wilt  sing  the  Carmen  Seculare, 
written  by  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  In  the 
same  locality  the  workmen  have  discovered 
twenty-five  additional  fragments  of  the  neat 
map  of  the  old  city  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus.  When  this  map  was 
destroyed  by  fire  or  earthquake,  many  ot  the 
pieces  were  thrown  into  a  heap  of  broken  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  finally  found  their  way  into 
the  walls  of  the  old  Alfleri  palace  which  have 
just  been  unearthed. 


such  matters ;  and  though  it  may,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  will,  present  some  new  ideas  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  this  is  not  to  be  deprecated  or  dreaded, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  be  hailed  as  the  hopeful 
basis  of  a  deeper  and  more  inteiligent  faith. 

In  the  North  American  Review  tor  July  (No.  8 
East  Fourteenth  Street),  appears  an  article  on 
The  Theological  Crisis,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Briggs.  Much  of  it  is  a  more  popular  re¬ 
statement  of  his  Inaugural  Address  on  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  this  is  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  his  article,  which  is  to 
show  that  the  present  theological  crisis  is  not 
merely  a  new  phase  of  Christian  thought  such 
as  these  through  which  the  Church  has  often 
before  passed  through,  from  the  time  of  that 
separation  of  the  Oriental  churches  from  the 
Latin  Church,  which  made  possible  the  won¬ 
derful  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  down  to  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
Edwards,  but  portends  something  by  so  muen 
the  more  important,  as  it  is  in  reality  the  out¬ 
come  of  them  all,  as  their  influence  is  gathered 
up  and  reacted  upon  by  the  development  of  the 
modern  scientific  spirit.  Dr.  Briggs  is  evidently 
hopeful  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  new  era  of  a 
true  brotherhood,  in  the  larger  unity  which  will 
include  the  essential  doctnnes  of  all  Christian 
churches,  and  will  recognize  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  the  three  media  of  union  and  communion 
with  God,  the  Bible,  the  Church  and  reason. 
Through  them  will  be  developed  a  more  perfect 
Christology,  which  will  illumine  and  transform 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
this  work  he  believes  all  the  Christain  churches 
will  have  their  function,  and  each  wili  make 
“its  own  important  contribution  to  the  world¬ 
wide  movement,  whose  p'oal  is  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  ” 

In  the  Nineteenth  Centnry  for  June  (Leonard 
Scott  Publication  Company),  Mr.  Wilfr^  Ward, 
writing  on  Witnesses  to  the  Unseen,  calls  in 
question  Mr.  Walter  Pater’s  recent  proposition 
that  “fundamental  belief  is  gone  in  almost  all 
of  us” ;  be  compares  the  present  period  to  the 
Roman  age  of  doubt,  and  asks  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  present,  how  out  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  scepticism  and  moral  paralysis  of  that 
period,  came  the  marvellous  ages  of  faith  which 
followed.  He  finds  the  source  of  that  change  in 
the  “witnesses”  to  faith,  the  martyrs  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  and  perceiving  that 
“  the  suffering  element”  still  remains  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  though  its  sphere  is  changed  from  the 
physical  to  the  spiritual,  he  believes  that  faith 
is  still  sure  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  three 
“  witnesses.  ”  whom  he  instances  as  typical  and 
as  having  most  decidedly  influenced  their  time 
in  the  direction  of  faitn,  are  Kant,  Newman, 
and  Tennyson.  Kant,  though  “the  prophet  of 
scepticism  in  an  age  of  belief,  ”  has  laid,  for  a 
sceptical  age  the  sure  foundations  of  a  belief  in 
“man’s  morai  nature  and  its  connection  with 
the  unseen  world.”  Newman,  who  felt  most 
deeply  the  difficulties  of  faith,  pressed  home  to 
his  generation  the  lesson  that  “difficulty  and 
doubt  are  incommensurable,  no  number  of  diffi¬ 
culties  need  amount  to  one  doubt;”  and  the 
entire  body  of  Tennyson’s  teaching  amounts 
to  the  same  truth.  No  matter  what  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  formal  truth,  yet  belief  does  justify 
itseif  by  its  own  force  and  light. 

The  Summer  publications  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  include  Gospel  Criticism  and 
Historicai  Christianity,  by  Ch’ello  Cone,  D.D. ; 
Volume  III.  of  the  Papers  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Church  History,  containing  an  import¬ 
ant  paper  by  Dr.  Pmlip  Schaff  on  The  Re¬ 
naissance,  a  Revival  of  Learning  and  Art  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  with  other  valuabie 
papers;  The  New  Theology,  by  Professor  John 
Bascom,  author  of  “  Natural  iTieology,  ”  “Sci- 
ence^  Philosophy,  and  Relinon,”  etc.,  etc.;  Sir 
Pbi^  Sidney,  and  the  Chivalry  of  England, 
by  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne;  The  Story  of  Portugal, 
by  H.  Morse  Stephens ;  The  Evolution  of  the  Or¬ 
dinance  of  1787,  With  an  account  of  the  Flarlier 
Plans  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  by  J.  A.  Barrett,  M.A. ;  The  Story 
of  a  Cavalry  Regiment,  being  an  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Fourth  Iowa  Veteran  Volun¬ 
teers,  1864-18(15,  by  William  Forse  Scott;  The 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Supremacy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  late  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  edited  by  hio  son, 
Arthur  Rogers ;  Politics  and  Property,  or 
Phronocracy.  by  Henry  Slack  Worthington; 
The  Corporation  Problem,  by  William  W.  Ckiok 
of  the  New  York  Bar:  Parties  and  Patron^;e, 
an  essay  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  College;  A  Year  in  Portugal, 
1889—90,  by  George  Bailey  Loring,  M.D.,  mte 
United  States  Minister  to  Lisbon;  a  popular 
edition  of  To  Califorina  and  Alask^and  over 
the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway,  by  W.  Seward 
Webb,  M.D. ;  Recollections  and  Impressions, 
1822  —  90,  by  Octavius  Brooks  Frotningham; 
Edthen,  by  A.  W.  Kinglake  (to  be  issued  as 
a  Knickerbocker  Nugget) ;  Application  and 
Achievement,  and  Other  Essays,  by  J.  Hazard 
Hartzell,  edited  by  his  sons;  ’The  Irish  Element 
in  Mediaeval  Chilture,  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  H.  Zimmer  by  Jane  Loring  Edmands; 
The  Leaf  CoUectors’  Handbook,  by  Professor 
Charles  F.  Newhall,  author  of  “The  'Trees  of 
Northeastern  America”;  A  Popular  Handbook 
and  Atlas  on  Astronomy,  by  William  Peck, 
F.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  to  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  Sunshine  in  Life,  Poems  for 
the  King’s  Daughters,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Florence  Pohlman  Lee,  with  an  introduction 
by  Margaret  Bottome,  President  of  the  Order  of 
the  King’s  Daugthers;  The  Vision  of  Misery 
Hill,  by  Miles  I’ Anson:  and  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  Other  Poems,  by  Benjamin  W.  Ball. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  in 
small  paper  covered  form,  H.  Rider  Haggard’s 
new  novel,  Eric  Brightoyes,  a  Scandinavian 
romance  of  ancient  times. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cam^e  evidently  is  great W  im¬ 
pressed  with  “  The  Library  of  American  Liter¬ 
ature,”  edited  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  the  poet-critic, 
and  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Carnegie  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  single  order  for  this  great  work 
which  amounted  to  $1,100,  the  sets  of  books  to 
be  given  to  leading  free  libraries  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Cfiiautauqua  System  pf 
Study  for  1891  is  now  published.  It  includes 
the  schedules  of  studies  in  the  College  of  Liber¬ 
al  Arts  and  Schools  of  Sacred  Literature,  the 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  Teacher’s  Retreat  and 
of  instruction  in  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Culture,  with  a  programme  of  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  exercises.  It  may  w  had  Iw  writing  to  Mr. 
W.  A. Duncan,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


CABBOIX  COLLEGE. 

Carroil  College  Day  at  Waukesha,  June  2d, 
was  a  great  success  and  every  friend  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  takes  courage,  and  plans  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  make  this  training  school  of  the 
Presbyterian  C!hurch  a  thoroughly  equipped  col¬ 
lege  to  raise  up  ministers  and  teachers  to  do  the 
missionary  work  of  a  great  state.  The  afternoon 
was  a  half -holiday  and  many  friends  and  former 
students  joined  in  the  eager  company  on  the 
campus,  and  watched  the  lively  games  and  field 
sports  which  included  jumping,  running,  vault¬ 
ing  and  rope  climbing  and  other  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  and  wound  up  with  base-ball.  At 
4  P.M.  the  trustees  held  a  meeting  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  situation  and  the  duties  of 
the  hour.  Arrangements  were  made  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  endowment  and  for  raising  the  sum 
of  $5,000  for  immediate  improvement  and  to 
provide  for  a  deficiency  of  $11, (MX)  in  current 
expenses.  An  unique  subscription  paper  was 
drawn  on  which  the  signers  pledged  themselves 
to  pay  so  much  on  each  thousand  dollars  that 
were  raised.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson, 
Hon.  John  Johnston,  T.  D.  C^k,  and  A.  J. 
Frame  subscribed  $50  each  on  each  thousand 
dollars  and  $250  each  if  the  amount  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  reached.  In  the  evening  an 
elaborate  supper  was  prepared  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chiurch  to  which  the  Alumni 
guests  from  abroad  and  students  were  invited. 
After  the  banquet  a  popular  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church.  Hon.  Lewis  A.  Proctor  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  presided.  A  pleasant  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Ruddick,  a  college 
student,  when  Mr.  Proctor  addressed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  on  the  value  ot  Carroll  College  as  the  train¬ 
ing  school  for  Cihristian  men,  our  leaders  of  the 
great  state. 

l5r.  C.  L.  'Thompson  of  New  York  followed 
with  an  eloquent  address  on  the  advantage  of 
small  colleges  where  the  pupils  may  be  near 
their  teacher,  and  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
class-room  and  text-book  the  powerful  aid  in 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  student.  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Barr  of  Racine  gave  a  vigorous  talk 
upon  the  finances  and  the  present  duty  of  every 
coll^;ian  and  friend  of  Carroll  College  and 
pledged  himself  to  raise  $5(X)  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  institution  in  Racine.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  in  the  same  line.  Great  hopes 
are  centred  in  Carroll  College,  and  if  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  W.  L.  Rankin  and  the  efficient  board 
of  trustees  are  successful  a  new  departure  will 
begin  and  better  days  and  brighter  skies  will 
appear. 


country  several  years  ago,  and  prospering 
abundantly,  sent  home  for  his  mother,  sister 
and  brother-in-law. 

When  the  party  arrived,  the  younger  woman 
and  her  husband  were  permittM  to  land  vrith 
out  question .  'The  older  woman,  however,  was 
found  to  have  a  cancer  on  the  face.  She  wak 
eighty  years  old  or  more,  and  in  any  event 
could  not  have  lived  very  long,  but  under  that 
clause  of  the  act  which  prohibits  the  entry  of 
“  persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dan¬ 
gerous  contagious  disease,”  she  was  ruled  out. 
In  vain  her  son  offered  all  the  guarantees  the 
Government  could  require  to  insure  her  being 
supported  by  him  and  never  being  allowed  to 
become  a  public  charge:  in  vain  it  was  pleaded 
that  her-age  and  infirmities  were  themsmves  an 
assurance  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  to  s^ 
arate  her  from  her  family  under  the  circum- 
stancs  and  send  her  back  homeless  and  friend¬ 
less  would  be  cruelty;  in  vain  it  was  argued 
that  the  law  was  capable  of  more  than  one  con¬ 
struction,  and  probably  was  intended  to  bar  out 
arsons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  contagions 
disease,  or  a  dangerous  conta^ous  disease,  and 
that  a  disease  which  was  merely  loathrome, 
but  not  contagious,  would  not  come  under  it. 
The  Department  ruling  stood  firm,  and  the  poor 
old  woman  was  carried  back,  broken  -  hearted 
and  forlorn.  In  view  of  such  unforseen  con¬ 
tingencies,  it  is  probable  that  the  law  will  be 
amended  by  the  next  Ckmgress. 


Personal  and  News. 

A  statue  of  Lief  Ericson  is  now  proposed  by 
the  Norsemen  of  Minneapolis. 

Ground  was  broken  at  Chicago  on  Friday  for 
the  first  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings. 

Prince  George,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of 
Greece,  arriv^  in  town  on  Monday.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  is  travelling  incognito. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  notified 
the  State  Boards  of  Immigration  that  from 
July  81st  the  national  government  will  assume 
charge  of  all  immigration  matters. 

The  president  of  a  brass  pin  company  of  Au- 
sonia.  Conn.,  intends  to  rebuild  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  house  with  pins.  He  will  use  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  of  old  and  imperfect  pins  for  the 
purpose. 

Dami^e  suits  are  to  be  entered  a^nst  the 
South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club,  which 
owned  the  artificiid  lake  whose  waters  caused 
the  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  at 
Johnstown  two  years  a^o.  W.  D.  ll^re,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  retained  by  the  Johnstown 
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plaintiffs. 

A  marble  bust  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  'Times,  has  been  presented  by  his 
widow  to  the  University  of  Vermont^J'nd  has 
been  placed  in  the  BiUinM  LibruvXit  was 
wrou^t  by  John  Adams  Jackson  QjVlorence, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  likenfc^^ 

■  The  wife  of  Dr.  McCkish  will  be~hd(n!pd  by 
having  her  name  borne  by  the  inflrnuL'y  nuild- 
ing  soon  to  be  erected  at  PriBcetonVCollege. 
She  is  said  to  have  endeared  herself  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  many  little  attentions  which  she 
has  bestowed  upon  such  of  them  as  h^ve  been 
taken  sick  at  Pnneeton. 

It  seems  there  are  two  rival  factions  in  the 
Standish  Monument  Association,  which  has 
been  twenty  years  raising  money  to  erect  a 
monument  on  Captain’s  Hill,  Duxbury,  to 
commemorate  the  ora  very  of  Miles  Standish. 
The  monument  is  nearly  done,  and  now  they 
are  quarreling  about  the  site. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  railway  to  Alaska 
may  be  built  within  the  next  twenty  years, 
thus  forming  a  link  of  the  chain  that  is  to 
connect  the  Czar’s  Siberian  railways  with 
America.  At  least  so  much  has  been  gathered 
from  certain  utterances  of  Hon.  Charlei  Francis 
Adams,  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Admiral  Worden,  who  commanded  the  original 
Monitor  in  its  historic  fight  with  the  Merrimac, 
still  shows  in  his  face  the  heavy  peppering 
with  gunpowder  which  he  received  in  that  en¬ 
gagement  by  the  explosion  of  a  rebel  shell  at 
the  pwphole  to  which  his  eye  was  applied.  He 
is  living  unostentatiously  in  Washington,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  him  to  say  anytnffig  about 
himself  or  about  the  battle  in  which  he  won 
distinction. 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  supply  of  crabs 
might  run  short,  owing  to  the  strike  of  the 
Maryland  crab-catchers.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  catcher  to  work  the  whole  week  without 
knowing  what  he  wonld  receive  for  his  crabs 
till  Saturday  night.  This,  they  claimed,  was 
unfair,  and  they  refused  to  catch  any  more  crabe, 
or  allow  any  to  be  caught,  until  the  dealers  were 
willing  to  set  a  daily  price,  or  in  other  words, 
to  pay  for  each  day’s  delivery  at  a  price  for  that 
day.  The  danger  has  happily  blown  over. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear  shows  that  Captain  Healey  made  a  remark¬ 
able  trip  in  May  to  Alaska.  In  six  weeks 
he  went  over  6,()00  miles,  made  sixteen  anchor¬ 
ages  at  different  places,  arrested  an  Indian  mur¬ 
derer,  scoured  the  country  for  ten  witnesses 
who  were  taken  to  Sitka,  and  rescued  sixteen 
phipwrecked  seamen.  Usually  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  would  have  (N>nsumed  the  whole  summer; 
but  Healey  did  not  stop  for  raging  snow-storms, 
and  broke  the  record  for  quick  work  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  <»nstmct  a  vessel  that 
shall  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  cme  in 
which  Columbus  sailed  to  the  New  World  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery.  It  is  intended  that 
this  vessel  shall  lead  the  procession  in  the  neat 
naval  review.  Measurements  and  outline  of  the 
vessel  have  been  secured  from  an  authentic 
source,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  Lieut.  Lit¬ 
tle,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
ro^  to  obtain  accurate  descriptions  and  views 
of  the  interior. 

Monument  erected  for  Crary 
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For  J une :  Littell ;  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore. 
For  July:  Century;  North  Auerican  Review;  8t. 
Nicholas;  Coemopoiltan ;  Hcrlbner’s;  Ladies’  Hmne 
Journal ;  Forum ;  Atlantic ;  Homiletic  Review ;  Horn  e 
Missionary;  Magazine  of  American  History;  Cam¬ 
brian;  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Boukbuyer;  Missionary 
Record;  Belfoid’s;  Andover  Review. 


The  Mail  and  Express  Quarterly  is  the  first 
number  of  a  periodical  to  be  issued  by  the  news¬ 
paper  of  that  name.  'This  number,  under  the 
title  Through  the  South  and  West  with  the 
President,  contains  a  complete  collection  of 
President  Harrison’s  speeches  on  his  recent  tour. 

The  American  Etcher  Magazine  (George  F. 
Kelly  and  CJompany,  New  York)  will  hereafter 
be  issued  bi-monthly.  The  etching  in  the  July- 
August  number  represents  the  head  of  a  dog. 
'The  article  tells  “Bow  to  Frame  an  Etching,” 
and  is  written  by  the  well  known  New  York 
dealer,  Frederick  Keppel. 

Sanitary  Improvement  in  New  York  during 
the  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  General  Emmons  Clark  in  the  July 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  General  Clark  knows 
whereof  he  writes,  having  been  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  it  has  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  William  M.  Salter’s  article,  “Emerson’s 
Views  on  Reform,”  in  the  New  England  Maga¬ 
zine  tor  July,  is  particularly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  Mr.  ^Iter  is  himself  in  the  van  of 
the  reform  movement  of  to-day,  but  he  is  not 
prepared  to  adopt  ail  the  very  advanced  views 
of  the  great  and  wise  sage  of  ^Concord. 

Among  the  notable  articles  in  the  Atlantic  for 
July  (Houghton,  Miffiin,  and  Company),  is  one 
by  William  M.  Davis  on  tornadoes,  under  the 
title  The  Story  of  a  Long  Inheritance.  'The 
starting  point  is  that  brief,  but  fearful  storm 
which  last  year  devastated  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.  There  are  two  interesting 
papers  on  Rome,  the  one  by  Lanciani,  on  Un¬ 
derground  Christian  Rome,  the  other  on  The 
Old  Rome  and  the  New,  by  William  J.  Still¬ 
man,  showing  the  (p-eat  changes  which  recent 
years  have  wrought  in  the  Eternal  City. 

In  the  Forum  for  Juiy  (Forum  Publishing 
Company)  are  a  number  of  papers  of  considera- 
bie  significance.  Professor  Francis  B.  Walker 
discusses  The  Ciensus  and  the  Colored  Race,  and 
Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  University  Exten¬ 
sion  in  America.  Mr.  Oswald  Ottendomer,  the 
well  known  philanthropist  and  editor  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung,  considers  the  question  Are  our 
Immigranto  to  Blame  t  from  the  point  of  vipw 
of  recent  legislation,  and  the  Secretary  ot  the 
English  Copyright  League  reviews  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (jqpyright  Act.  A  second  installment  of 
Privy-(jounciller  Geffeken’s  study 'of  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  II.  is  given,  and  tnere  are  other 
good  articles. 

In  comparing  (Danon  Fouard’s  “The Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  ”  ^th  P^re  Didon’s  work  on  the 
same  subject,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  em¬ 
phasizes  the  greater  erudition  and  literary  art 
displayed  in  the  former,  while  allowing  that 
the  great  preacher’ s  work  is  more  oratorical. 
'The  meth^s  employed  by  these  two  famous 
Frenchmen  are  so  diverse,  except  in  their  ab¬ 
sorbing  love  for  their  Divine  Subject,  that 
neither  need  fear  dispvaging  comparisons. 
The  Dominican’s  “Life  of  Jesuit  isap^sionate 
plea,  the  French  Professor’s  “  History  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour^  is  a  fascinating  showing  of  faith 
in  the  Fact  Divine.  The  great  favor  shown  by 
the  public  to  both  works  proves  that  men  are 
never  tir^  of  hearing  any  one  who  can  tell 
them  aught  of  interest  of  the  Christ.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

'The  recent  disco verv  of  the  buried  treasure  of 
the  ill-fated  Donner  I*arty  has  recalled  public 
attention  to  the  experiences  of  this  famous  com¬ 
pany  of  California  emigrants  in  the  snows  and 
perils  of  the  Sierra  in  the  winter  of  1846-7.  A 
survivor  of  the  party,  Mrs.  Virginia  Reed  Mur¬ 
phy  of  San  Jose,  California,^n  the  July  Century, 
relates  the  adventures  and  misadventures  of 
that  fatal  trip,  which  in  a  neat  ^t,  though 
in  less  degree,  was  typical  of  the  nardships  of 
the  later  overland  emigration  to  the  land  of 
gold.  The  horrors  of  the  starvation  period  at 
Donner  lAke  are  touched  upon  lightly  but 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  EA8T0N,  PA. 

Seated  side  by  side  through  all  the  exercises 
of  the  commencement  were  three  presidents  of 
Lafayette — Dr.  Wm.  C.  Cattell.  who  served  it 
so  ably  for  twenty  years;  Ethelbert  D.  War- 
field,  the  young  president-elect;  and  Traill 
Green,  LL.D.,  the  acting-president  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  Had  Dr.  Knox  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  who  have  held  the  presidential  office, 
and  are  now  living,  would  have  been  together. 

On  Sunday,  June  21st,  the  College  Young 
Men’s  Association,  numbering  156  members,  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  earnest  Plea  for  the  Scriptures  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Allison,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Cattell’ B  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Christ 
Chneifled  gave  him  occasion  to  say  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  which  he  had  always  preached 
to  the  students  during  his  long  connection  with 
Che  College,  and  now  on  his  return  to  officiate 
once  more,  and  probably  for  the  last  time,  it 
lay  upon  his  heart  again  to  set  before  them 
(Thrist  in  His  atoning  work. 

The  athletic  sports  and  senior-class  day  were 
brilliant  with  music,  merriment,  and  a  moon¬ 
light  mass  of  three  thousand  visitors.  On 
Tuesday  the  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  member  of 
(Tongress  from  the  Lancaster  district,  as  orator 
of  the  day,  gave  a  Forecast  of  the  Coming  C!en- 
tury  in  Reference  to  Questions  of  Statesman¬ 
ship,  in  view  of  the  changed  relations  of  the 
forces  that  have  controlled  the  Republic  in  the 
past  hundred  years.  Free  from  partisanship, 
Mr.  Brosius  showed  himself  a  master  of  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history.  Other  addresses  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  were  by  Hon.  J.  G.  Shipman  of  Belvi- 
dere,  N.  J.,  on  Tlie  State  versus  The  Nation, 
and  Prof.  Wm.  McMurtrie,  Ph.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
on  What  a  Scientist  Ought  to  Study,  taking 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  culture  derived 
from  the  ancient  classics. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Green,  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  was  present,  with  nearly 
all  his  classmates  who  graduated  here  with  him 
in  1840,  to  attend  their  half-century  reunion. 
Younger  classes  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  return¬ 
ing  alumni,  and  showed  their  enthusiasm  in  a 
practical  manner  by  subscriptions  to  the  endow¬ 
ment.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  fund  of  $150,000 
sought  to  be  raised  soon,  is  now  pledged. 

The  great  feature  of  the  week  was  the  wel¬ 
come  given  to  President  Warfield  on  this  his 
first  visit  to  the  institution.  He  won  the  im¬ 
mediate  confidence  of  all  listeners  aS  on  the 
conunenoement  stage  and  at  the  alumni  dinner 
he  outlined  his  ideas  on  the  management  of  the 
College,  and  his  hopes  as  a  Christian  educator.  . 

Fifty-eight  seniors  received  the  first  degree, 
twenty- three  the  master’s  d^;ree  in  course,  and 
,  three  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  ex- 


Total  death  claims  paid  since  Jana- 
ary  1 , 1 89 1 ,  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS.  < 
Total  death  claims  paid  since  JanW| 
ary  1,  1881,  $10,561,000.00.  I 

'Thus  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Lite  ^ 
Association  has  already  petid  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  members  more  than  I 
Ten  and  One-Eialf  Millions  of  Dollars  since  1861,  1 
and  has  saved  its  living  members  by  redoction^l 
of  prenuums  more  than  Twenty-five  Millions 
Dollars.  Its  cash  surplus  exceeds  Two  One-Hidtt| 
Millions  of  Dollars.  It  has  more  than 
Thousand  members.  It  has  more  than  Two/^ 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  insurance  in  fmm: 
Its  new  business  since  January  1,  1861 — Fii^;| 
Months— exceeds  Twenty-one  Millions  4ll*’| 
Dollars. 

It  furnishes  insurance  at  about  one-ha^ 
usual  rates  charged  by  the  old-system  compaBkM|.  M 
It  has  excellent  positions  to  offer  in  its  Agea^  J 
Department  to  exi>erienced  and  successlid  ai9i|M 
in  every  City  and  State.  JH 

Its  Home  Office  is  “  Potter  Building,  ”  8$  FgdH 
Row,  New  York. 

E.  B.  HARPER,  Presiden^^^| 
Sind  for  circ>dar$. 


plause.  Dr.  Francis  then,  by  request  ot  the 
Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  brief 
address  conferred  the  diplomas  upon  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Freeman,  in  some  very  happy  closing  re¬ 
marks,  the  audience  rose  and  sang  the  dox- 
'Ology,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
fnifi  With  glad' and  hopeful  hearts  the  gathered 
throng  dispersed. 

HISTORICAL  SKXTCH  OF  IKOHAH. 

Ingham  University  has  a  very  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a 
aatisfactory  outline  of  it  in  this  letter.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  was  founded  by  Miss  Emily  E. 
Ingham  (afterwards  Mrs.  Col.  Phineas  Staun¬ 
ton)  and  her  sister,  who  first  established  the 
achool  at  Attics,  New  York,  in  1885.  Two 
years  later,  when  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
deetined  to  become  a  permanent  and  popular 
achool,  it  was  transferred  to  Le  Roy,  where 
under  the  name  of  the  “Le  Roy  Female  Sem¬ 
inary,  ”  it  entered  at  once  upon  a  career  of  great 
prosperity,  enrolling  during  the  first  Summer 
term  more  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

In  1852  the  Seminary  was  incorporated  as 
Ingham  Collegiate  Institute,  ”  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Genesee.  It  was  also 
subjected  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  en¬ 
joys  the  distinction  not  only  of  being  the  pioneer 
in^  female  education,  having  been  founded  before 
South  Hadley  or  Elmira,  and  of  course  before 
Farmington,  Vassar,  etc.,  but  of  being  the 
first  to  introduce  a  college  curriculum  into  the 
«ducation  of  young  ladies,  and  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  college  charter  and  the  power  to  grant 
diplomas. 

...  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WOMEN. 

Five  years  later  the  friends  of  the  then  fiour- 
ishing  collie,  aiming  at  the  highest  attain'- 
ments  possible,  obtained  for  it  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  university  charter,  changing  the  name 
to  “Ingham  University,”  and  giving  it  full 
power  to  grant  and  confer  such  literary  honors, 
degrees  and  diplomas  as  are  granted  by  any 
university,  college,  or  seminary  in  the  United 
States.  The  circle  of  the  infiuence  of  Ingham 
University  is  very  great.  Her  students  have 
come  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union; 
next  to  New  York  and  che  New  England  States, 
in  exceptionally  large  numbers  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Missouri,  and  also  quite  a  number 
from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  more  than  6,000 
different  persons  have  received  their  education, 


'The  Soldiers’  Monument  erected  for  Crary 
Post,  No  87,  O.  A.  R.,  by  1^.  David  S.  Ing^u 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  was  recently  unveiled 
at  Springville,  New  York,  with  appropri 
ate  ceremonies.  'The  village .  was  filled  with 
Grand  Army  men  and  people  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  After  a  parade,  the  exercises 
began  with  prayer  by  Rev.  N.  Foster  Browne. 
The  memorial  was  then  presented  to  Crary  Post 
by  Ck>l.  D.  S.  Alexander,  and  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  Post  by  Judge  E.  W.  Hatch.  The 
monument  was  then  unveiled  and  dedicated. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  F.  Jones,  the  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  day,  made  an  appropriate  speech. 

Record  breaking  on  the  trans- Atlantic  passage 
was  quite  a  feature  of  last  week.  The  Fuerst 
Bismark  made  the  distance  between  the  bar  and 
Queenstown  in  5  days,  21  hours,  and  10  min¬ 
utes,  the  fastest  eastern  passage  on  record.  The 
new  French  steamer  La  Touraine,  arrived  here 
on  Sunday,  breaking  all  records  from  Hav^e, 
and  was  within  an  hour  of  breaking  all  previous 
maiden  records  from  Europe  to  America.  She 
left  Havre  at  9  o’clock  on  June  20th,  and  her 
actual  trip  across,  taking  into  consideration 
the  time  allowances,  was  7  days,  4  hours,  32 
minutes.  Her  course  was  8,177  miles.  Making 
allowances  for  time  and  distance,  the  Fuerst 
Bismark  beat  her  by  57  seconds. 

A  most  sorrowful  accident  was  the  drowning 
last  week  of  Frederick  Brokaw,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  ’92  of  Princeton  College.  He  lost 
his  life  while  trying  to  rescue  a  drowning  girl 
in  the  surf  at  Elberon,  N.  J.  Mr.  Brokaw  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  V.  Brokaw  of  this  city, 
a  youth  of  uncommon  promise,  of  fine  Christian 


Bead  the  Article  in  Tub  Evabqxust  of  May  7th,  imgfri 

The  Bunnell  A  Eno 
Investment  Companl 

CAPITAL  $500,000.  y 


140  KaMan  Street,  New  York. 
Six  per  cent.  Weatern  City  and  Farm  Mar 


Six  per  cent,  weatern  City  and  Farm  Mnrtp 
tereet  aeml-annoal.  Payable  in  gold  and  gnani 

Six  per  cent.  Debentaree  secured  by  first  n 
only.  Intereat  seml-annnal.  Holland  Trust  C 
New  York  (Tity,  Trnstee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  It 
nrer,  Mr.  BonnaU,  personally,  of  fifteen  years' as 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Umltadtoao 
Ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valnatlon.  No  loo 
by  agents. 

A  Hokx  Compaht.  Its  stockholders,  exespt  ] 
nell.  are  realdonts  of  New  York  State.  |hi|siH 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  Ml 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  ot  stoiddMltegJ 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  fitalB 
Department.  _ 

Presldeat,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Pleat.  Sti^^  JMm 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

Yiee-Preeldeata ;  Charles  B.  Otis  (OtM  Bni 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  BuMtaib 
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